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OPEN FORUM 


The readers shall judge 
My attention has just been called to 
an article appearing on page twenty- 
five in the September issue of The Chris- 
tian Register regarding the Wallace 
Movement. 

One of your editors has made a rather 
unfortunate appraisal of my attitude to- 
ward Mr. Wallace in the lead paragraph 
of the article referred to. Had the entire 
editorial been read, no intelligent person 
could have possibly reached the conclu- 
sion that I did not attend the Wallace 
convention because it did not command 
real respect. 

You have pulled a sentence out of 
context and, in my opinion, have been 
a bit unfair in so doing. 

It is very interesting to me that Mr. 
Wallace himself has been much more 
fair in replying to that editorial than 
you have feat I am enclosing a copy 
of the editorial referred to, and hope 
that you will publish the editorial in full 
in order to correct the unfortunate im- 
pression you have made in the quoting 
of this article in the September issue. 

—EMORY STEVENS BUCKE, Editor, 
Zions Herald, Boston. 


STAFF NOTE: The Register has written 
Mr. Bucke: “We will BEA publish the 
letter and editorial in full so: that our 
readers can decide for themselves 
whether our quotation was unfair, or 
whether your gentle accusation of unfair- 
ness is itself unfair. Our considered 
opinion is that it was completely reason- 
able to quote your concluding point: 
‘Your [Wallace’s] invitation has not been 
accepted by this editor because your 
movement does not command real re- 
spect.’” [See second paragraph in above 
letter.) Mr. Bucke’s editorial follows: 


Reply To Mr. Henry Wallace 


Zions Herald has always been proud of 
its associations with progressive causes. 
From the earliest days of the abolitionist 
movement down through all of its his- 
tory, this paper has been a guardian of 
free speech and a champion of civil 
liberties. It was therefore quite natural 
that Mr. Wallace should send a personal 
letter of invitation to this editor to attend 
the forthcoming meeting of the Progres- 
sive Party Convention to be held at the 
end of this month at Philadelphia. But 
this editor has refused the invitation and 
feels called upon to address to Mr. Wal- 
lace a few of his reasons for doing so. 
(1). Believing in the many elements of 
Christian idealism behind your viewpoint, 
it seems clear that the better part of that 
idealism gets lost in the maze of con- 
fusing methods of implementation. It is 
unfortunate, for example, that the Pro- 
gressive Party has allowed itself to be- 
come bound up with so many people who 
are totalitarian. In order to achieve free- 
dom, and that most certainly is a worthv 
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cause, it is not wise to deny freedom. 
Ends do not justify the means. That is 
the trouble with communism. Indeed 
much of the New Deal fell flat on its face 
because in some of its attempts to create 


abundance it created many vast areas of 


emptiness. Democracy, like religion, is 
achieved, not established by a coup 
d’état. The totalitarian friends who have 
joined your movement will clutter it up 
with an idealism which will defeat what 
we believe is your better Christian and 
democratic ideology. 


(2) We hailed. your return to politics 
some time ago on this editorial page be- 
cause we belted that you would point 
up issues that would force both the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats to take 
sides and declare themselves either for 
or against humanity. It is obvious that 
your movement has accomplished much 
in that direction. At least you have 
made people say why they were better 
than you, or why they were against you. 
We have noted that whenever they did 
not know what to say, they threw mud at 
you. Your party did much (indirectly) 
to stimulate a fairly progressive plat- 
form at the recent Republican conven- 
tion. The Democrats now meeting are 
incorporating many of your ideas into 
their platform. But having said all of 
that, we have said everything that can be 
said for your party. You have not pro- 
duced a positive means of implementing 
peace and prosperity. You do not have 
the confidence of businessmen, nor do 
you have the backing of organized labor. 
Despite your liberalism, vou do not hav 
the backing of the liberals. sare 


(3) When you first began your Gideon 
crusade, you indicated that you would 
not form a third party. It is unfortunate 
that you changed your mind. You could 
have done much with the two major 
parties of our nation. They need help! 
They need the kind of humanitarianism 
that builds dignified human beings and 
less of the log-rolling and cheap politics 
that have crept into respectable places of 
prominence in their midst. But you have 
collected around you a group of people 
who will not reform but insist on revolu- 
tion. Better worlds are not built by 
revolution; better worlds evolve when 
men are motivated by higher standards 
of values and who, in the tradition of 
Christ, “come not to destroy,” but to re- 
deem. 

(4) In the field of international rela- 
tions your position has been confusing 
and dfsappointing. You opposed the 
Marshall Plan for European Recovery be- 
cause you said that it would be imposing 
foreign imperialism on the countries ac- 
cepting our aid. What you refused to 
recognize in that plan was that it pre- 
sented a dignified proposal for self-help. 
There is something quite profound in the 
idea that God helps those who help 
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themselves. It is unfortunate that you 
sought to sabotage the Marshall Plan be- 
cause you indicated that you had for- 
gotten one simple principle in farming— 
and you are an expert farmer: that is the 
ale idea that seeds require more than 
planting. Had you forgotten that the 
seed must be good and that the ground 
must be good and that weeds must be 
kept out? The Marsh: ll Plan is nothing 
more than an attempt to get something 
started; its success will depend upon the 
creative and the nurturing attentions of 
those who accept the plan. In addition 
to that, the entire success of the plan is 
not bound up in the original planting, 
but in the harvest and in the seed saved 
from the harvest. 

Your amazing accomplishments in the 
field of hybrid seeds must also have 
shown you that good results can be ob- 
tained from the blending of differin 
elements: this is true in our government's 
idea of blending our aid with the prin- 
ciple of self-help found in the Marshall 
Plan. Europe and the Far East must — 
have some help now if they are to help 
themselves to freedom. This nation of 
ours must do some stiff sharing of its 
resources if it is to set a pace for build- 
ing a democratic world. It is easy to 
see why Communists do not want us to 
put on a good demonstration of democ- 
racy, but it is difficult to understand your 
opposition. 

(5) Your invitation has not been ac- 
cepted by this editor because your move- 
ment does not command real respect. We 
need great leadership at this hour in our 
nation’s history and your movement has 
not provided it. We need the kind of 
leadership that really points a way and- 
thrills the soul of the follower; your) 
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movement does neither. : 
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8 Oe tint 
mers o. 2 -2> In all: fairness 
After reading the ex parte account of the 
Wallace Party in the August Christian 
Register, it occurs to me that we should 
_ now have an equally ex parte account on 
the other side, just to balance matters. 
I would have been satisfied with an 
objective handling of the Progressive 
_ Party; and I would have offered no ob- 
_ jection if you had chosen to ignore the 
_ campaign altogether. But in the interest 
of good Unitarian principles, let’s be fair. 
ls a good Democrat going to do an 
article on the Dewey party for the 
_ Register; and a good Republican write 
a sunilar one on the Truman p 
_ HARVEY O'Connor, Little Compton, R. I. 
_ STAFF NOTE: Mr. O'Connor's letter was 
_ written before the publication of the Sep- 
_ tember issue, with the Cairns and Herling 
_ reports on the Wallace convention. Mr. 
Cairns went to Philadelphia, and re- 
turned from Philadelphia, strongly pro- 
Wallace, and gave “the other side.” Lhe 
Wallace convention was the only conven- 
tion that invited the religious press to 
send correspondents. The Wallace move- 
ment has received more attention in 
Register pages than the Dewey and Tru- 
man campaigns because of the Wallace- 
ites’ contention that they have a special 
claim for support by religious liberals. 
Mr, Fritchman opened the discussion in 
April, with his call for the repudiation 
of the Marshail Plan in the 1948 elections 
—which could be done only by support- 
ing the Wallace movement, and Mr. 
Harrington retorted with his answer to 
_ the titie-question, “Should Liberals Sup- 
port the Wallace Movement.” 


Definition and denial 
Two questions which require a reply 
were raised in the September Open 
Forum concerning my Wallace Party ar- 
' ticle in the August Register. Carl W. Tif- 
fany of Erie wants to know what consti- 
tutes a Communist and how to distin- 
guish a Communist from a liberal who 
sees the serious faults in our American 
political and economic institutions and 
advocates working for constructive im- 
provements. Mr. Fritchman denies that 
the admitted communist endorsement of 
and dominating influence in the Progres- 
sive Party has any importance so long 
as the Party’s program is good. He wants 
to know-what the democratic socialist 
liberal’s program is. 
For the sake of brevity, I would refer 
Mr. Tiffany to a previous article in The 
Christian Register by one of our outstand- 
ing Unitarian anti-fascist leaders, Dr. 


* 
on. 


Leon Birkhead, National Director of the’ 


Friends of Democracy, entitled “How To 
Tell A Communist” [September, 1947]. 
The Communist differs from the Socialist 
and other liberals who criticize our pres- 
- ent economic and political institutions in 
_ his methodology, which is totalitarian 
"a countenances and advocates violence, 
Ms in his acceptance of the discipline 
_ of the Party Line, emanating from Mos- 
_ cow, which makes his every act and pro- 
gram subservient to the wishes and the 
ire of a foreigh power, the Soviet 
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Union, which at the moment is extremely 
hostile to the United States and the very 
idea of a democratic world. The demo- 
cratic Socialist insists upon peaceful 
change through the medium of present 
institutions and the maintenance of all 
civil liberties for all individuals and all 
groups. He enunciates and propagates 
his own principles through democratic 
party techniques, and accepts the dicta- 
tion of no foreign power. 

Mr. Fritchman believes that commu- 
nist influence and control in the Progres- 
sive Farty has little signilicance so long 
as the Farty’s program is good. (There 
are parts ot the rartys domestic program 
that 1 would enthusiastically support, but 
its toreign policy planks support appease- 
ment and a return to cynical great power 
“deals” and “arrangements,” and a divid- 
ing of the small countries of the world 
by the two great powers, which would 
only lead quickly to the complete milita- 
rization of America and war.) But those 
who have worked closely with Commu- 
nists in popular tront groups and in the 
popular front governments of Europe 
know better. To cooperate with Commu- 
nists, and to accept their influence and 
support is eventually to be at their mercy. 
Robert M. LaFollette, Sr., organizer of 
the Progressive Party in 1924 knew this, 
and at that time repudiated communist 
support with these words: 

The Communists have admittedly en- 
tered into this political movement, not for 
the purpose of curing, by means of the bal- 
lot, the evils which afflict the American 
people, but... to establish by revolutionary 
action a dictatorship of the proletariat which 
is absolutely repugnant to democratic ideals 
and to all American aspirations. . . . To 
pretend that the Communists can work with 
the progressives who believe in democracy 
is deliberately to deceive the public. 

Honestly, Mr. Fritchman, does it make 
sense to say that people who believe in 
democracy can work harmoniously and 
happily side-by-side with people who be- 
lieve in dictatorship? 

Just to make the record clear, let me 
quote from the official manual of the 
Communist Party in the United States, 
written by one J. Peters, alias Alexander 
Stevens. This cites the pledge taken by 
thousands of Americans entering the 
Communist Party: 

I now take my place in the ranks of the 
Communist Party, the party of the working 
class. I take this solemn oath to give the 
best that is in me to the service of my class. 
. .. I pledge myself to rally the masses to 
defend the Soviet Union, the land of vic- 
torious Socialism. I pledge myself to remain 
at all times a vigilant and firm defender of 
the Leninist line of the Party, the only line 
that insures the triumph of Soviet power in 
the United States. 

The Party manual instructs Party 
members how to. infiltrate and form 
united fronts with other organizations, 
but says explicitly, “United Front means 
uninterrupted, patient, convincing work 


to destroy the influence of reformists. | 


. . . The Communist Party in the united 

front activities does not give up for a 

moment its independent political role. 
(continued on next page) 
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Thus, the Party . . . must politicalize the 
struggle.” ‘Lhis is why it is dangerous 
tor iverals and progressives to work with 
or to accept the support of the Com- 
munists. 

Mr. Fritchman wanted to know the 
socialist program. Here it is: Socialists 
advocate the social ownership and devel- 
opment ot natural resources through pub- 
lic corporations on the Tva model under 
widely representative democratic control 
beginning with the great natural monop- 
olies, the encouragement otf coopera- 
tives, expansion and liberalization of 
social security, improvement of mini- 
mum wage standards, adoption of a na- 
tional heaith insurance program, a public 
housing program and plan, a civil rights 
charter, price controls in areas of con- 
tinued scarcity, and a taxation program 
based on ability to pay. 

In foreign policy, the Socialists advo- 
cate a genuine peace program, rejecting 
both the power-politics, get tough ap- 
proach of the old parties, and the “divide 
the world giving Russia everything she 
wants” approach of the Wallace-ites. So- 
cialists are asking for American leader- 
ship in the United Nations to abolish con- 
scription everywhere, to inaugurate 
world-wide progressive disarmament en- 
forced by inspection, liquidation of colo- 
nialism, and strengthening of the United 
Nations step by step into a genuine, 
democratic world government. 

One word more. Mr. Fritchman, a 
Soviet apologist, has the gall to accuse 
America of “cultural purges.” There has 
been witch-hunting here on a minor 
scale, revealing incidentally fellow-trav- 
elers and ce members in high, confiden- 
tial places in government. But no one 
has yet been shot, imprisoned or tortured. 
What about the cultural purges in Russia, 
Mr. Fritchman, of biologists and music- 
ians and artists who don’t follow the 
Party Line in biology, music and art? 
You and I deplore what witch-hunting 
there has been in America, but why 
don’t you ever cry out against the con- 
tinual cultural purge that has become an- 
everyday factor of Soviet and eastern 
European life? — REV. DONALD HARRING- 
ton, New York. 


Apology to Dr. Davies 
The appearance in the August Register 
of ae hurriedly written note com- 
mending your publication of the com- 
munication regarding the communist 
coup in Czechoslovakia, from Edwin B. 
Goodell, Jr., and Rhoda Truax Aldrich, 
and alluding to the factual information 
by Dr. Davies, gives me occasion to write 
again concerning both items. ~ First, in 
view of reports of later developments in 
Czechoslovakia, particularly the recent 
publication of a letter to Joseph Stalin, 
purported to have been written by Jan 
Masaryk just before his death, I have 
wondered whether it might not be worth- 
while and possible for Prof. F. O. Ma- 
thiessen or someone else to try to obtain 
further expression from the unnamed 
student (said to be a Social Democrat) 
at Charles University, Prague. For some 
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of us who really want to view objective- 
ly and intelligently the reported events 
in the more or less feudalistic countries 
of central and southern Europe, it seems 
almost impossible to form judgments or 
opinions that may not be upset or shaken 
later. In Czechoslovakia 1] assume there 
is little or no actual feudalism, but, un- 
less the country is considerably ahead. of 
our own in its social economics, there 
must be many areas in which there was 
great need for reform or improvement. 


‘Lo be sure, the gradual socialization of 


utilities and perhaps certain industries 
represented a movement in the right 
direction, but international affairs — eco- 
nomic and political — constitute an 
urgently compelling force throughout 
nearly all Europe in these days. With 
powerful influence from the outside being 
steadily exerted to check the advance of 
even moderate socialism anywhere in 
Europe, I judge that the movement in 
Czechoslovakia might well shortly have 
stalled. As to international relations, we 
must not forget, as Czechoslovakia can- 
not forget, that that country was “sold 
down the river” by the West at Munich; 
and further that, as Dr. Davies has stated, 
much as the country has feared the Rus- 
sians (with reason as it now seems) the 
people have feared the Germans even 
more. Might there not be another 
“Munich”? Our own foreign policy to- 
ward Czechoslovakia since the last war 
seems not to have been very reassur- 
ing to that government and people. 
Doubtless there would be difference of 
opinion at this-time even among true 
democrats and moderate socialists in 
Czechoslovakia as to the degree of vil- 
lainy in the communist coup, but if it 
were possible to obtain uncensored ex- 
pression from some who are able to view 
the whole situation broadly, I should 
like to see this attempted by someone in 
a position to do so, 

And now as to my allusion to facts re- 
ported by Dr. Davies concerning events 
in Czechoslovakia when he was there in 
March. The language seems to say 
something quite different from what I 
had in mind and to cast on Dr. Davies 
an unpleasant reflection—which I had 
not the slightest thought of doing. I refer 
to the words “emotions and headlines.” 
Although I kept no copy of my hand- 
written note, I believe I used the ques- 
tionable expression “emotional head- 
lines,” meaning specifically some of the 
newspaper headlines I had seen at the 
time the report on Czechoslovakia was 
receiving attention in the daily press. I 
shall appreciate your publishing this ex- 
planation and my apology to Dr. Davies 
for the seeming but entirely unintended 
discourtesy.—ROBERT A. YOUNG, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ; 


Undue anxiety 


The record will show that the few letters 
I have written in about Register articles 
have been mostly favorable, so it is some- 
thing of a new task to find it necessary 
to i Sed an article, and that somewhat 
violently. 
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Having just spent approximately three 
months fr Geriaiy vith t 
Medical Mission, I cannot help wonder- 
ing where D. Meyer-Kluegel, in his “The 
Nazis are Coming Back” (August), gets 
his facts. Space as usual does not permit 
a detailed answer to this article, but one 
might wish that the author had given us 
a tew chapter-and-verse references other 
than “Swiss papers,” an un-named “high- 
ranking British official,” and the Taglishe 
Rundschau (Berlin), which even he ad- 
mits is Soviet sponsored—it is more than 
Soviet “sponsored,” it is the mouthpiece 
of Potsdam. “Facts” introduced by “it is 
reported” clearly have no place in an 
article the implications of which are as 
far-reaching, and frankly, as alarming as 
the author would like us to think. 

It is highly unfair, if not downright 
inaccurate, to judge modern would-be 
leaders, religious or otherwise, on the 


grounds of former Nazi affiliation. Many 


of these men were ipien disillusion- 
ed on Nazism, even though they had par- 
at ea in its earlier activities on essen- 
tially idealistic grounds. I have talked 
with dozens of students who in all frank- - 
ness have admitted their former Nazi 
idealism, but who recognized too late the 
kind of thing Nazism was, and the kind 
of people who were leading the move- 
ment. The statement quoted (p. 20) 
from the Assembly of Treysa is a fair 
estimate of the modern German attitude, 
and, I submit, a realistic one. It is 
placed in a highly unfortunate light by its 
context. 

One must not forget that even in 
Nazism there was, from the standpoint of 
spiritual leadership, a high degree of 
genuine idealism. Further, we must dis- 
tinguish between the Nazi spirit and the 
traditional German militarism which 
Hitler utilized in his grab for power. It 
does not matter, either, whether we look 
at the German Church, and see this so- 
called Fuhrerprinzip Spotty or at the 
universities, and see the “big-wheel” 
system of the Herr Professor, who is the 
only individual with any power or the 
only one to receive any recognition in his 
department. German youth is suffering 
under this principle, and we in America 
could help a lot if we wanted to take the 
trouble. 

If -it is true, and I think jt is, that 
Nazism represented an idealism to Ger- 
man youth—at least at first—even oo 
highly misguided, and sponsored by 
some of the foulest men ania have ever 
walked this earth, it is equally true that 
the hopelessness of post-war Germany, 
pacolarls that of its youth, will lead it 
to Sia at almost any straw that is held 
before it. But the danger is not a re- 
birth of Nazism, but rather the danger is 
that German youth shall adopt the course 
of despair and quaff the heady wine of 
Communism. The last thing the Ger- 
mans I have met want is another war; 
the fear of that haunts them day and 
night. But even in this fear, they are 
helpless. German cities lie in ruins, and — 
any German or American either, will — 
recognize that another war will 
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serve to reduce to rubble what is still left 


standing. No German with any sense 
wants that. Their “noses” are full with 
war. 


Get somebody to write an article on 
the danger of Communism, both at home 
and abroad—the danger from the ideal- 
istic as well as the military standpoint— 
and you will have made an infinitely 

eater contribution than you have in 

is instance.—REV. EDWIN C. BROOME, JR., 
Executive Assistant, Unitarian Medical 
Mission to Germany, Frankfurt am Main. 


Atomic religion 
My sincere congratulations upon the 


. presentation of Alfred C. Ames’ able ar- 


, ee: 


ticle, “Maps, Bessie the Cow, and Plog- 

in the August issue of the Register. 

am so delighted to find, at last, some 

intelligent consideration of the science 

of general semantics coming from those 
within the circle of organized religion. 

Ever since I began reading Korsybski 


Nominating Committee 
Requests Suggestions 


By November 

Although the official date when the 
Nominating Committee must complete 
its recommendations is fixed at January 
5, it will be most helpful if the Commit- 
tee may have suggestions at any date 

rior to the next meeting, which will be 
held early in November. 

For the Annual Meeting, May, 1949, 
the present Committee nominates nine 
Regional Vice-Presidents, one person 
representing each of the following areas: 
Northern New England, Southern New 
England, the Middle Atlantic States, the 
Southeastern States, the Southwestern 
States, the Central West, the Rocky 
Mountain States, the Pacific Coast and 
the Dominion of Canada; six Directors, 
each for a term of three years; and two 
Directors for a one-year term, one repre- 
senting societies which are dedicated to 
the social expression of religion and the 
other representing schools, colleges and 


_other educational agencies. 


For the General Conference, which 
meets in August of 1949, the Nominating 
Committee, not later than April 5, nomi- 
nates the following: a Moderator to 
serve for the two-year term, 1950-52, five 
members of the Program Committee for 
the two-year term, 1949-51, five mem- 
bers of the Business Committee for the 
two-year term, 1949-51, three members 


of the Nominating Committee to serve 


, 


i 


“may 


for the four-year period, 1949-53, and 
two members of the Commission on 
Planning and Review to serve for the 
same four-year period. The Nominating 
Committee suggests that persons wishing 
to nominate anyone for any of these posi- 
tions make use of a form which has been 
drafted by the Committee and which 


"lummer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 


ALFRED F. WHITMAN, Chairman 
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be had at the desk of Mrs. Florence . 


(about two years ago), I have been 
deeply impressed by the need for a re- 
view of Christian doctrines from the ap- 
proach of eae semantics. There is 
a great work waiting to be done in ap- 
plying scientific (non-Aristotelian) meth- 
odology to the field of religious 
thinking. It would be tragic, indeed, 
if the Church in present times 
should regard this new science as the 
Church of the 16th century regarded the 
scientific works of men like Giordano 
Bruno and Galileo Galilei! 


Yet the religious press and pulpit con- 
tinue to pour out the old line of polemics 
and apologetics in which all kinds of 
Aristotelian acrobatic maneuvers are em- 
ployed to give the preconceived conclu- 
sion the semblance of confirmation by 
reason. 


Recognition of the value of the non- 
elementalistic principle and the impor- 
tance of differentiating various orders of 
abstraction, etc., opens the way to explo- 
ration into the nature of traditional pro- 
positional theology from a new angle; 
and who knows but the effect of such in- 
vestigations might prove as far-reaching 
as have the recent investigations of phys- 
ical science into the field of atomic 
fission! . . . 


—REV. EDWARD A. LEWIS, Exeter, N. H. 


A semanticist answers back 


. . . Dr. Ames’ description [August 
Register] does not agree with my con- 
ception of the relationship between gen- 
eral semantics and religion. I should 
like to point out some differences of 
opinion just to help keep the record 
straight. 

The conditioned reaction of the seman- 
ticist to a discussion of a metaphysical 
principle is one of indifference unless the 
writer can ground his statements in dem- 
onstrated truth... . 


As to the ethical claims of the religion- 
ist, the general semanticist is more in- 
clined to measure the ethical value of 
his act by the wholesomeness of the an- 
ticipated result. What crimes have been 
and still are dealt to us by religious ad- 
ministrators! .. . 


We can agree that some religions are 
ethical and we are willing to share a 
certain amount of speculation in meta- 
physics, but we will accept its plausibility 
and act on such faith only when there is 
a background of demonstrated truth... . 
To my mind the theory of “a benevolent 
God who permits sin to a morally re- 
sponsible humanity”; “the divine will”; 
“the means of grace and the hope of 
glory”; “in the time of the apocalynse 
there will be an end to history and a 
transmutation”; to quote extracts from 
Dr. Ames’ description on page 25 of the 
August Register, is all just so much re- 
grettable nonsense. . . . And we may 
as well warn the “orthodox” religionist 
that unless he expects to modify some 
of his beliefs he had better not make 
a study of Alfred Korzybski’s work. 


—CHARLES H. OWEN, Osborn, Ohio 


Unitarians are people 
Can the Register publish intermittent ar- 


ticles on liturgy, music, church design, 


planning of services—in short, on the art 
of corporate worship? Many of us are 
ignorant that these are not orthodox 
gadgets but valuable tools in the hands 
of spiritual craftsmen, our ministers. 

Individual church variations due to 
our congregational heritage are wide. 
One church has no Christmas hymns 
during the Christmas service. A 
western Unitarian is shocked to find 
herself in an eastern communion service. 
A minister who wears a ,reverse collar 
educates his congregation to believe that 
no public prayer can be sincere, much 
less effective. Another minister tries to 
convince his congregation that regular 
corporate worship is the dynamic center 
of church life, and provides for them 
services in which order, music, biblical 
and other readings, sermon and silence 
are an integrated spiritual creation for 
group worship. 

We might take a lesson from the Soci- 
ety of Friends, who have been concerned 
that they do not become merely an ef- 
fective social service organization, but be 
a fellowship whose religious vitality 
springs from their unique method of wor- 
ship continually into effective works. 

We should not be merely tolerant of 
the Catholic seeking God in religious 
drama or the Episcopal in liturgy. We 
should admit that Unitarians have emo- 
tions too—not always healthy or happy 
ones even without the extreme outpour- 
ings of “Free Unitarian” bile. Surely 
we need not fear that the artistic rich- 
ness of music and language through 
which generations of mankind have 
sought and praised God is incompatible 
with our honest intellectual acceptance 
of reality, search for truth, and seek- 
ing the means for better individual and 
social life. . . .— MRS. HARRY S, KIDDER, 
jr., Amherst, Mass. 


Confusion? 

The August and September Registers 
reveal why Unitarians exert so little in- 
fluence. Confused liberals and Socialists 
do not have anything to share but their 
confusion. The world has a surfeit of 
that now. The world needs a dynamic 
religion! — SAMUEL Ss. WYER, Consulting 
Engineer, Columbus, Ohio. 

STAFF NOTE: Mr. Wyer encloses three 
pamphlets, of which he is the author: 
Dynamic Religion for an Atomic Age, 
America’s Opportunity for Greatness, and 
Preserving and Bettering America’s In- 
dividual Enterprise System. Readers 
may obtain copies by writing to him at 
1325 Cambridge Blvd., Columbus. 


‘We greatly admire 

The June issue of The Christian Register has 
an article entitled “Village Perspective; the 
New Hysteria” by Charles G. Girelius, min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church of Barneveld, 
New York. He has presented a point of 
view that has great timeliness today—as he 
has done over and over again in his sermons. 
To my wife and me it was nothing short 
of miraculous to happen across a minister 


(Continued on next page) 


in a small rural church who had such depth 
in his point of view towards mankind. Both 
of us come from the city and it was only our 
decision to be married in a small country 
church that created the opportunity for 
meeting Mr. Girelius, for we were married 
in his church. 

We went to hear him preach the first 
time out of politeness. Since that first Sun- 
day, we have become stalwarts of his church; 
indeed, have encouraged our friends and 
neighbors to join us in attending, for we 
fol that the inspiration we have experi- 
enced from his sermons should be shared by 
all. We found that Mr. Girelius’ thinking 
goes beyond that of most college professors 
in the social science field, in which we 
have both been students. His attempts to 
see life as a whole, his rationality and his 
creativeness are typical of the human mind 
at its best. The steadiness of his vision in 

rasping the wholeness of village life, and 
his alertness in facing new problems are 
highly significant and are equally applicable 
siheti dealing with life in the city and in the 
far vaster world society. 

We both feel most fortunate in being 
members of his congregation as well as in 
knowing him as a friend. At the same time, 
we regret that a much larger audience than 
that Ben from a small country town, can- 
not be so privileged._mMaRTIN A. BROWN, 
Barneveld, N. Y. 


Inside Hamburg 


Mrs. L. P. Weil, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., sent 
in the following manuscript from a friend 
in Germany. Mr. Woedtke is a journalist. 

“The food question in Hamburg is still 
a greater problem than in any other of the 
cities in fifty per cent destroyed Germany. 


“More and more frequently are big ships 
arriving now from overseas. But in spite 
of this fact, there is no more food to be 
had. Even sea fish is scarce in Hamburg. 
. .. Bavarians never ate sea fish before the 
war. Now they have plenty of it whereas 
the Hamburgians, near to the sea, have al- 
most none.... 

“The underfed people of the big German 
cities fluctuate between apathy and explo- 
siveness. Life has become hectic in the 
old fairyland of Gemutlichkeit. People are 
always in a hurry. For what? For nothing 
but grabbing some potatoes, some coal, some 
ounces of fat at the black market, sacrificing 
their last jewels for it. Nobody has a leisure 
hour although few do real work... . 

“There is no life without hope. And 
there is very little hope for the inhabitants 
of the big Cone towns while comfortable 
farmers live on the fat of the land. Farmers 
often live better than before the war... . 
Surely German farmers are among the win- 
ners of this war, bleeding their own country- 
men. ... 

“The man in the street in Hamburg be- 
lieves . . . in progress, in spite of every- 
thing. . . . He still hopes that the gate 
may be open one day and that the German 
sailor may be allowed to work on ships of 
other nations as there is practically no more 
German merchant fleet. ... 

“The balance of mind of these cool-blood- 
ed, fair-looking, virile people has always 
been in order and still is more in order than 
elsewhere in this ruined country. They 
don’t like to be idle. Germans like work- 
ing and Hamburgians like a free trade with 
the world. But people can work only when 
they are fed.... 

“Hamburg, the German gate to the world, 
is waiting for the western world to be 
opened again and, after years of darkness 
and tyranny, to be saved for civilization.— 
6 


FRITZ VON WOEDTKE, Hamburg, British Zone, 
Germany. ‘ 


No change 
Change the name?—No! The Christian 
Register is “The Christian Register.” I 
would feel as though I had lost an old 
friend if it changed its name. The size of 
the type for the word “Unitarian” might 
well bs a little larger, but that is enough. 
We are the Unitarian branch of the Chris- 
tian religion, not the Christian branch of the 
Unitarian religion. Do not theists and hu- 
manists alike base their religion on the 
teachings of Jesus? 
And we Unitarians are Christians; Fed- 
eral Councils to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.—t. B. sEARS, Vallejo, Calif. 


BRIEF ROUNDUP 


SHERMAN D. WAKEFIELD, New York City, 
reminisces that 23 years ago The Register 
printed a “Chapel of Unitarian Emi- 
nence,” a listing of those Unitarians in 
Who's Who in America. “The current 
issue of Who’s Who was published just 
three or four months ago, and a new 
Unitarian list based on the new edition 
seems desirable. I suggest, therefore, 
that you compile and publish a new 
‘Chapel of Unitarian Eminence’ in The 
Register in the near future.” 


FRED M. HAWES, Rockland, Mass., writes, 
“To my mind the one great defect and 
danger to our Church lies in our readi- 
ness to allow atheists to appear on our 
fellowship rolls and to occupy important 
positions in our organization. No person 
should be allowed membership in any 
Unitarian church anywhere who does not 
believe in a supreme power outside of 
himself and who will not subscribe to 
such a belief. . . . the person should be: 
welcomed with the clear understanding 
that he is at liberty to meditate, pray, 
dream or reach any conclusion about 
God, Jesus and Immortality, justified by 
his conscience.” 


GABRIEL LUNDY, South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Brookings, tells of the reestablish- 
ment in Norway of the Nansen School, 
which was originally organized in 1937 
but was put out of operation by the Nazis 
during the war. The school is based on 
ideals which seem to be similar to those 
of Unitarianism. “This ‘Norwegian Hu- 
manistic Academy’, aims to defend and 
advance the humanistic concept and 
basis of action. The two basic command- 
ments of this concept are the classic 
‘Know thyself and the Christian ‘Love 
thy neighbor’. . . . The Nansen School 
seeks the cooperation of all who share its 
humanistic viewpoint regardless of dif- 
ferences otherwise. Special stress is laid 
on promoting cooperation, in support of 
common ideals, between humanists who 
proceed from a Christian background 
and humanists who stand on another 
foundation. . . .. The Nansen School does 


not afford training for any specific occu- 


pation or profession, but aims to provide 
a general historical and contemporarv 
orientation in cultural, ethical, political 
and socio-economic problems. . . .” 
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In response to H.C. M.’s editorial “Chris- 
tianity Without ppt ie 2 in the August 
Register, A. J. JACKSON, Fort Ogden, 
writes that he firmly believes that the ma- 
joey of American Catholics support re- 
igious liberty. “I have good Catholic friends 
who, I am sure, would never want to per- 
secute others on account of their religions.” 


FRANK E. WALSER, Kingsley, Pa., wishes to 
inform Robert Hoagland that his-article “A 
Constructive Attitude towards Russian-Am- 
erican Relations” (April Register) has been 
chosen as the best article of the month by 
Mr. Walser’s “monthly  trans-continental 
correspondence route.” “The articles for 
routé sending are very critically chosen. One 
of the correspondents has already stated- 
that this article is the best thus far, and we 
have been running for six months.” 


ROY GREENWOOD, Binghamton, protests: “It 
is unfortunate that so many Unitarian minis- 
ters have wonderful ideas but hide their 
light under a bushel by clothing their ideas 
in wordy, bookish, professorial language. 
Perhaps more people would appreciate Uni- 
tarianism if more of its literature came down 
to earth for the average man’s understanding 
and enjoyment.” 


Ss. C. MILLER, Harrisburg, commends the 
letter of Rufus B. McCall in the April 
Register and wonders why nothing ever 
results from the “frequent proposals for con- 
solidation of the Unitarian and Universalist 
churches.” Says Mr. Miller, “It seems to me 
that this would mean Unitarian advance as 
well as Universalist advance. I wonder what 
the results would he if a poll were taken of 
all Unitarians on this question.” 


HILDA B. HARGROVE, Worcester, Eng., ex- 


‘ 
. 


presses her gratitude for the editorial in the . 


Tanuary Register about her father, the late 
Dr, Charles Hargrove. “The editorial gave 
me such joy that I feel I must write to you 
and thank you for it. . . . I can very truly 
say his inspiration will continue as long as I 
live. He was indeed a wonderful man... .” 


F. T. CRANE, Upper Montclair, sets a task 
for retired ministers. “What sort of a gov- 
ernment would we have today in the United 
States if as delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention, Calvin had gone instead of Ben 
Franklin, Cotton Mather instead of Thomas 
Jefferson and Spellmans and Sheens instead 
of the less well-known. . . . After reading 
many accounts of the lives of the men who 
signed the great documents which gave 
shape to our government, I find almost 
nothing about their religious beliefs. Re- 
tired ministers who are not invalids or partly 
so, as some of us are, could render a great 
service to the coming generation by the 
research which would enable them to write 
a book with documents and letters which 
must still be available. .. .” 


Hearty commendation 


After reading the article entitled “Should 
Liberals Support the Wallace Party?” in the 
August Register, I am writing to say that I 
think that article should be reprinted in 
pamphlet form and sent all over the United 


States immediately to help many people : 


make up their minds about the coming 
election. 


... Iam not a Unitarian; I am nota _ 
socialist; but I consider this one of the — 
read all 


strongest articles yet read, and I 


shades of political opinion.ERMA E. COLE, — 


Washington, D. C. } 
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The world has a new holiday to celebrate a new hope. 
Sunday, October 24th, has been proclaimed by the United 
Nations Assembly and by our own government as the first 
International United Nations Day. Unitarians may take con- 
siderable pride in this new holiday since the idea of a world 
holiday in honor of the United Nations, and a large part 
of the work which went into the establishment of the day 
came from a Unitarian layman, Frank B. Frederick, a 
member of our church in Milton, Massachusetts, and the 
Treasurer of the American Unitarian Association. 

Throughout our own land and in many other countries 
on October 24th people will pause to consider not only the 
problems which the United Nations faces, and the long hard 
road ahead, but also the real achievements and the hopes 
which millions find in our still young and struggling inter- 
national organization. It is to be hoped that Unitarian 
churches will take the lead in their communities in sponsor- 
ing thoughtful and inspiring observances of this new holiday 
and the new hope of peace for which it stands. 

Contrary to cynical and pessimistic opinion, there are 
things to celebrate. Only the perfectionist can call the United 
Nations a failure. To be sure, it has not solved all the prob- 
lems which it has had to face. But it has provided a meet- 
ing-ground and a set of rules within which the representa- 
tives of the nations can deal with their problems rationally 
and with primary emphasis upon the peace and well-being 
of all people. Sometimes they have done so; sometimes not. 
The United Nations has not had sufficient power and prestige 
to act positively at certain crucial points. The necessary 
power and prestige can only grow as the nations which 
make up UN trust it more and their own selfish nationalist 
policies less. UN does not at present have a charter which 
permits the integrated and unified world government under 
law which alone can bring permanent peace. But the Charter 
can be changed and strengthened, and will be, as people 
everywhere grasp the necessity for world order, not national- 
ist anarchy. Meantime the United Nations, in spite of limi- 
tations, is a functioning world organization bearing within 
itself the great hope that human courage, intelligence and 
vision can make it an ever-stronger force for world under- 
standing, justice and peace. This is the meaning of United 
Nations Day. This is the new hope. 

But we still live under an old fear: the fear of one another, 
the secret, half-ashamed love of conflict, born of our emo- 
tional immaturity, our national idolatry and our greed. Even 
as we celebrate the new hope, we continue to live by the old 


A NEW HOPE: AN OLD FEAR 


fear, with our new draft law, our expanding military estab- 
lishment, our “tough talk,” our “big stick,” and our defeat- 
ist acceptance of the notion that a Third World War is on 
the way; has, indeed, already begun. 


Thus, we spend billions for armaments on behalf of the 
old fear, but only a few millions for the United Nations, on 
behalf of the new hope. We protest, self-righteously, that 
“peace power” while that of other nations is 
We are surprised when other nations do not 


We launch a mighty pro- 


our power is 
“war power.” 
understand this fine distinction. 
gram of world rehabilitation which is an expression of the 
new hope, but we tend to use it as a weapon which is an 
expression of the old fear. So, at many points in our common 
life we find ourselves troubled and divided; longing to live 
by the new hope, but driven by habit and tradition to obey 
the old fear. 


It is unlikely that we, or any other nation, so long accus- 
tomed to the rule of this old fear can quickly abandon it in 
favor of the new hope of the United Nations. Perhaps it is 
not even desirable. Such basic changes in human attitudes 
come slowly. But there must be a change of emphasis. 
The security which we have formerly sought and still seek 
in overwhelming power and wealth, we must learn to seek in 


_ justice, in mutual understanding, in reasonableness, in fur- 


thering the growth of genuine world order. As a child ma- 
tures only by being trusted, by assuming and discharging 
responsibility, so the United Nations will mature only as we 
entrust it with real power and real problems, abide by its 
decisions and make it plain that we are willing to sacrifice 
much for the sake of peace. 


The future of the United Nations depends in large measure 
upon the faith and support of Americans. We are a mighty 
people. We must lead. Our loyalty will undergird the 
United Nations with new strength. Our readiness to use its 
machinery will strengthen that machinery. We must begin 
to build within the United Nations that foundation of fair 
play, mutual trust and generous concern for the welfare of 
all men which will one day issue in world government under 
law. This is our great creative task. Our strongest empha- 
sis should be here. 

As we celebrate United Nations Day in our churches and 
communities, let us balance the new hope against the old 
fear, and then, like the people of courage and faith we claim 
to be, let us put the new hope first and follow where it leads. 

H.C. M. 


TO DIVORCE POLITICS FROM RELIGION IS UNGODLY 


From the early 1600’s onwards—generation after genera- 
tion, from one century to another—New England ministers 
Eereched annually what was known as “the election ser- 


mon.” It is well to remind ourselves of this tradition as 


: _ November 2 approaches. For too many of us tend to 


- divorce politics from our religion. 


We would be shocked 


if our minister preached an election sermon. 

But unless religion embraces and informs politics, it is 
devoid of all real significance. It becomes precisely what 
we call an other-worldly religion, of which the severest 
criticism we can make is that it fails to shed light upon 
the life which men and women must live on the earth. 
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Whatever the limitations or weaknesses of the puritan 
religion may have been, this was not one of them. Indeed, 
as John Thornton in his Pulpit of the American Revolution 
reminds us, “The Fathers of the Republic did not divorce 
politics and religion but they denounced their separation 
as ungodly.” The reason for this, to use Ralph Barton 
Perry’s words, was that religion was the puritan’s “pro- 
foundest interest, underlying and pervading all his other 


interests.” It was “‘the business of his life.” 


Because religion has so long been remiss in the fulfilment 
of its mission in the world it is really not surprising that 
many people are astonished when a minister discusses 
political issues. They don’t question the propriety of dis- 
cussing politics in a cocktail lounge, at the barbershop or 
on a street corner. Nor do they think it strange that farm 
organizations, labor unions and manufacturing associations 
should engage in political activity. But for the church to 
show interest in politics is something else. They look 
askance at that. 

But here is one institution which is wholly committed to 
the cause of human welfare and happiness. Isn’t it odd 
that anyone should expect it to be silent on matters which 
affect that cause or which in any way involve human values? 
And would anyone seriously deny that human values are 
involved in politics? 

Actually the church is the best place in the world to dis- 
cuss politics, for it is the only institution that professedly 
aims to speak in the name of all humanity and to see life 


whole. The aims of all other organizations are limited and_ 


partial. As such they need to be criticized in the light 
of the larger frame of reference that religion has to offer. 


Any church which fails to act as a corrective of partial — 
interests and limited aims is really being neglectful in the 
discharge of its most essential duties. One of the tragedies 
of our civilization is that the church has failed us here. 
It has allowed partisan groups to dominate the. political 
scene, with the result that there has been no active, organ- 
ized force in politics to speak in the name of our common 
humanity. 


Of course a religion that seeks to include and dominate 
politics runs very real risks. For one thing it runs the 
risk of incurring the hostility of the partisan groups. For 
another thing it runs the risk of making mistakes in its 
social pronouncements. Contrary to what the spokesmen 
of traditional, orthodox religion say, religion has no special 
access to truth. It is just as likely to make mistakes of 
judgment as is any other cultural expression of human life. 


But we must be on our guard against thinking that the 
church should therefore refrain from making social judg- 
ments. The issues of our day are too serious to be left 
to greedy interests and groups of narrow aim and purpos> 
to settle. Down that road lies the virtual breakdown of 
our civilization. 

The truth is that we cannot afford to divorce our religion 
from social and political life. The effort todo so is, as 
the puritan mind correctly sensed, nothing less than “un- 
godly.” * CBW 


“CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE” — 


Our nation’s second peacetime draft has again raised 
the problem of what should be done about conscientious 
objectors. Most churchmen and church groups have quietly 
acquiesced to the draft but a few have not. One group sought 
to solve the problem by a day of lamentation and prayer. A 
few have sponsored “civil disobedience” and urged that 
young men refuse to register. Others have made plans to 
assist those who registered as conscientious objectors. So far 
the American Unitarian Association has taken no official 
position, but the matter is scheduled for discussion by the 
Board at its meeting in October. 

It is important that the Board members and other Uni- 
tarians clearly recognize the difference between those who 
refuse to register and those who register as Conscientious 
Objectors. Failure to distinguish between the two literally 
confuses issues. Moral and/or material support of a draftee 
who has registered his conscientious objections is not at all 
the same as support of one who refuses to register. We sug- 
gest that the Association ought to give all possible support to 
the registered objectors. 

The other group, the non-registrants, is a contrary matter 
and evokes different issues. First, let us be clear as to what 
the draft law demands and the non-registrant refuses. He 
is not refusing military service—because the law does not 
demand military service, even of the non-combatant variety, 
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from registered conscientious objectors. The law demands 
that all members of specified groups shall file certain infor- 
mation with the designated authorities. This is what the 
non-registrant refuses to do. To assign the crown of martyr- 
dom to such a person is to be silly and maudlin to an ex- 
treme. Refusal to register is a selfish and stupid invitation to 
trouble which defends no principle and serves no purpose. 
Before one loses himself in admiration for “this marvelous 
demonstration of the courage of one’s convictions,” he would 
do well to ponder certain pertinent matters. 

Has any individual citizen a right to say: “I do not believe 
in this law or its purposes and, therefore, it shall not apply 
tome”? This may be a logical corollary of the premise that 
each man’s highest guide must be his own conscience, and 
if the premise be granted without reservation it is easy to 
concede the corollary. But it is impossible to square the un- 
reserved premise with any working concept of the public 
good. If men are to enjoy together (even though unequally 
as at present) the benefits of cooperative association, each 
must be willing to limit his actions, however conscientious, if 
such actions threaten to injure the equal rights of others. Re- 
fusal to share a common obligation does injure those rights 
because it throws an additional burden upon those who ac- 
cept the obligation. 

Moreover, unwillingness to share a joint obligation is in- 
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escapably ego-centered. The man who so refuses says, in ef- 


_ fect: “Millions of my peers may accept and fulfill the obliga- 


tions laid upon them by membership in the joint community. 
I judge them to be wrong. My conscience, which for me is 
infallible demands that I refuse the obligation.” Does he 
recognize the possibilities that he may have misunderstood 
tle demands of his conscience or that his conscience might be 
the one in error? He does not. Even if he adds, “It may 
not be right for others, and I do not ask them to follow me, 
but it is right for me,” he has begged the disturbing question: 
“Can it be that I alone have wisdom and righteousness?” 
Some may object that this is a misunderstanding and a 
false representation of the non-registrant’s position. Some 
may argue that, far from denying the law, he gives it full 
recognition by his willingness to discharge the heavy penal- 
ties of nonconformity. The same line of reasoning might 
lead a man to declare that his conscience led him to commit 


WHY GO TO 


If no better reason can be given for going to church 
than the ones usually given then we should accept without 
fuss the relative unimportance of the church. The truth 
is that the church, in mediating the function of religion, is 
just as indispensable to mankind as are the agencies of the 
other two cultural expressions of human life—science and 
art. It is just as natural, just as valid, and there is no more 
fitting time that we should see this than now, as we reopen 
our churches after the summer recess. 

The kind of rationality we express in science is logical, 
analytical thinking. It’s the actiyity we engage in in solving 
problems. But logical, analytical thinking isn’t the only 
expression of rationality. Another kind is that which we 
use in creating a poem or a concerto or achurch. Although 
it is quite different, it is just as expressive of man as is 
science. It’s the rationality of art, the activity or process 
whereby we bring diverse elements into esthetically satisfy- 
ing wholes. A third kind of rationality is that of religion. 
It is the activity we engage in to express our consciousness 
of a common life. This activity is the activity of ceremony 
and ritual. 

However critical we may be of rituals and ceremonies, 
not one of us escapes from taking part in them. As mem- 
bers of a family we celebrate wedding anniversaries and 
birthdays. As citizens we take part in civic processions. 
As business men we get together to celebrate commercial 
affairs. As members of service clubs we go through light- 
hearted yet serious rituals before the meal. 

We engage in ceremonies and rituals for very good 
reasons. They not only express community; they also 
strengthen and deepen it. When a husband and wife cele- 
brate a wedding anniversary, it’s more than a special dinner 
together. The dinner is the means of bringing into the 
focus of consciousness their common life together, the 
means of reviving common memories and sentiments and 
hopes, and so of deepening and strengthening their com- 
mon life together. 

The church : service seeks to do the same thing for | us a veith 
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murder, but that since he was ready to pay the price for mur- 
der decreed by law, he was in no way setting himself above 
the law. The basic assumption here is that the law is nothing 
but a set of wholly arbitrary rules which may rightfully be 
violated at will provided only that the violator accepts the 
penalty of transgression. 

One may go a step further to point out that here is an un- 
holy joining of Huey Long’s “Every man a king” with the 
old English dictum that “No writs may run against the 
king.” The draft law—good or bad, needed or not—not 
only. sets up a common obligation but also makes provision 
for non-military service by those whose scruples demand it. 
Refusal to register, that is, to file the required information 
is tantamount to saying: “I am superior to all my fellows. 
My insight is deeper; my perceptions, more delicate; my 
conscience, keener than theirs.” Does the American Uni- 
tarian Association wish to support this position? w. B. w. 


CHURCH? 


one big difference. It seeks to unite all men in community. 
It seeks to bring into the focus of consciousness the sense 
of our belonging to one another in a common life; to sustain, 
deepen and strengthen the ties which bind us together in 
mutuality and to extend those ties until they include all 
men everywhere; to revive common memories and hopes 
and ideals that might otherwise slip away from us; to 
instill in us a sense of membership in that continuous 
human community that extends not only into a remote past 
but also into a future of unborn generations. The church 
is the only institution that attempts to do this for us. 

And it’s well to consider the fact that the religious func- 
tion can’t be performed for us. by agents. You can engage 
someone else to be scientific for you—to solve a problem 
for you. You can engage someone else to’ be artistic for 
you—to paint a picture or write a poem. But you can’t 
engage someone else to be religious for you. If you want 
friendship, you must be a friend. If you want community, 
you must act the part of community. If you want to express 
and celebrate our common humanity, you must take part 
in religious ceremony and ritual. It can’t be done by proxy. 
Imagine a husband’s engaging someone else to take his 
place in the celebration of his wedding anniversary. How 
many times could he do that and keep his wife? 

There isn’t anything strange about religious ceremony. 
It is based on the simple fact that no person can express love 
by himself. 


persons meet the conditions for its release. 


Love can be expressed only as two or more 
And it can be 
celebrated, and so strengthened, only as it’s mutually af- 
firmed. 

The one great contribution the church makes is that of 
cohesion, the cohesion that comes from cultivating a con- 
sciousness of our common life. Every culture has had its 
religious institutions —if not the church, then some other 
agency — to sustain and foster cohesiveness. The weaken- 
ing and dissolution of these institutions is not a sign that 
religion has served its purpose; it is a sign that society 
Gc. F. W. 
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is in process of dissolution. 


UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


EIGHT DAYS IN CALIFORNIA 


This year I spent the final week of my vacation in Cali- 
fornia: and if the purpose of a minister’s vacation is to 
clear away the mental cobwebs and restore his faith in his 
people, then mine was a complete success. I returned to 
Boston thoroughly convinced that our cause on the Pacific 
oast is moving onward under competent and consecrated 
leaders, with limitless possibilities just ahead. Unitarian- 
ism in California is positive, powerful, and steady. It is 
becoming well organized, with vision and wisdom. It would 
delight the heart of Horatio Stebbins. 


Three days of my visit were spent in Berkeley and San 
Francisco, and the remaining five at Asilomar, where about 
a hundred and fifty Unitarians gathered for the summer 
institute, representing all the churches of the Bay Region 
and many others as far apart as Seattle, San Diego, and 
Salt Lake City. The fascinating charm of the Monterey 
Peninsula furnished the background for as happy and fruit- 
ful a Unitarian conference as I have ever attended. In 
Berkeley, I met with the Trustees of the Starr King School 
and inspected the various suggested sites for the new Berke- 
ley church. In San Francisco, I met with the committee 


charged with the responsibility of recommending a new- 


minister in succession to Dr. Caleb S. S. Dutton; and I 
also had the privilege of hearing Dr. Dutton’s final sermon, 
marking his thirty-fifth anniversary as minister of the first 
Unitarian church on the Pacific Coast. It was a sermon 
worthy of a great occasion, closing with lines written in 
1864 by John Greenleaf Whittier “for the opening of Thomas 
Starr King’s House of Worship”— 

“Suffice it now. In time to be 

Shall holier altars rise to Thee,— 


1?? 


Thy Church our broad humanity! 


Three Elements in Advance 

Faith in the future of our Unitarian movement on the 
Pacific Coast rests upon three elements in the present situa- 
tion, all of which are heartening and deeply reassuring. 

The first is the universal and unmistakable evidence that 
our people, both ministers and lay members, are today 
placing primary emphasis upon churchmanship in the 
broadest sense of that term. Whatever will strengthen the 
“spiritual and institutional life of our churches is of im- 
mediate concern to those now leading our cause on the 
West Coast. They recognize that there is no other founda- 
tion for a significant and effective liberal faith in the modern 
world than churches of the liberal spirit, and they also 
understand that churches grow in power and influence only 
through infinite devotion to constructive effort. I have 
never met a company of Unitarians with more quiet deter- 
mination to lay aside all weight of needless controversy in 
order to get right down to the business of building churches. 
10 
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They propose to make Unitarianism count; they know how 
to make it count, and they are not disposed to tolerate any 
interference with the main business in hand. In such a 
climate church growth and church extension become reali- 
ties. . 


Regional Responsibility 

The second ground of confident faith is the new spirit 
of enthusiastic interest in the Pacific Coast Conference. 
The churches clearly want to work together, and they have 
now set up the simple machinery to make that cooperation 
possible. There is leadership of high quality in the right 
places, and the spirit of cooperation on the Coast will carry 
over to a closer and more sympathetic cooperation between 
the regional body and the central denominational body. 
Individuals in such a set-up are important only to the extent 
that they really serve the interests of the whole body, but 
it is noteworthy that today the three key-persons most 
concerned (the President of the Pacific Coast Conference, 
Mr. Abell, the new Regional Director for the Pacific Coast, 
Mr. Ricker, and the Regional Vice-President, Mr. Hunting), 
are of like mind in their philosophy of regional responsi- 
bility and equally devoted to the cause of Unitarian Advance. 
It is a great team, with the emphasis on team-play rather 
than on individual players however brilliant. 


The Starr King School 


At no point has our Unitarian movement as a whole 
suffered greater handicap than in the recruiting and train- 
ing of ministerial leaders; and it is, therefore, a cause for 
widespread rejoicing that the future looks so bright for the 
Starr King School in Berkeley.. All the faithful, consecrated 
endeavors of the past now seem about to bring forth the 
fruit for which we have long waited. 


Here again the individuals upon whom the chief respon- - 
sibility rests are in full agreement and constitute a magnifi- 
cent team. The President of the Board of Trustees, the 
Acting-Dean, and the Dean-Elect (Mrs. Hart, Dr. Patterson, 
and Mr. Bartlett) have already accomplished wonders and 
their long-range plans are both exciting and wise. They are 
determined to develop a school in the closest possible con- 
tact with the churches, and to build a curriculum that is 
functional rather than traditional in its whole character. 
In this, they will have the support of a Board of Trustees 
that shares the same vision and brings ripe experience and 
sound sense to bear upon each specific problem. They will 
also have the support of the ministers and the responsible 
lay leaders of the entire region. The outlook could not be 
brighter, and the quality of the eight students now enrolled 
in the School is the best possible indication of what lies 
ahead. } 7. Ws 
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FALL BOOK SECTION 


THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By 
Harold J. Laski. New York: Viking 
Press. $6.50. 

In Chicago last spring, Professor 
Harold Laski shook his head and told me, 
“No, I will not speak to your Unitarian 
ministers group. My new book includes 
an important chapter on religion in 
America. If these ministers have any 
comments, they can write to me after 
reading that chapter.” This review is by 
way of an open letter to Professor Laski 
from one Unitarian minister who has read 
the chapter on religion (really a full- 
sized book of 30,000 words), if honestly 
not the whole tome of 785 pages dealing, 
as it does, with the entire gamut of 
American culture: business, labor, edu- 
cation, political institutions, etc. 

You have written, Mr. Laski, a search- 
ing essay on religion in America. What 
you have said is not new, but it con- 
stantly needs repetition, especially by one 
who knows America and yet is not part 
of it. What you have said is not new 
because, first of all, you use the Marxian 
presupposition that religion is the opiate 
of the people, that institutional religion 
“will provide a background of emotional 
satisfaction to all who hope to find in 
charity an escape from the intolerable 
burden of thought imposed upon us all 
by the inadequacy of our civilization.” 
What you have said is also not new be- 
cause you use the descriptive analysis of 
a Sinclair Lewis, still devastating if some- 
what dated: “a creche, a car park, a res- 
taurant, and a system of flood-lighting 
are all part of the ‘plant’ with which a 
‘modern’ American Church, if it is 
wealthy, expects to equip itself.” 

You have accurately pictured the aver- 
age clergyman as one who seeks “every 
possible route by which to escape the 
need to take sides on concrete issues,” 
and who even throws “a garment of 
morality about the economic behavior of 
wealthy men who are religiously in- 
clined.” You have accurately portrayed 
the average layman in whom the Ameri- 
can church has produced no “higher level 
of social behavior . . . than in either the 
indifferent or the unbelievers.” You have 
reached the conclusion, for which you 
were looking and from which there is no 
honest escape, that the main function of 
the average church has been to secure 
“the acquiescence of citizens in the exist- 
ing social order” since there are “few evils 


_ in American life which [churches] have 


not either condoned or been anxious to 
disregard.” 

After drawing your indictment that 
the churches of America “accept the 
secular standards of success” and thus 
“produce religiosity and not religion,” 


you do admit that there are “many, and 


important, individual] exceptions to this 
rule.” But one’ of the denominations 


which contains a relatively high propor- 
tion of exceptions you do not examine 


munications, to 


Open Letter to Professor Laski 


save to we a generous nod to Channing 


and Parker and then say that “Unitarian- 
ism was a widespread compromise which 
enabled the comfortable to associate a 
religion in which dogma was reduced to 
a minimum with a full recognition. . . 
of the social danger of infidelity.” And 
then in an anarchistic moment you say 
that true religion (“a passionate impulse 
. . . in search for a fraternal relation 
with all who suffer” and thus something 
which “can never compromise with the 
world”), can have “no institutions, no 
dogmas, no ritual, no priests,” and that 
liberal Christianity provides no “rational 


A 


basis upon which a church can be 
founded.” 

You 2 pes never to have examined 
some of the Unitarian churches in 
America since your days at Harvard, 
especially those Unitarian churches in 
the midwest where prophetic religion is 
institutionalized, albeit with priests if 
with little ritual and dogma. You could 
find without difficulty ministers who defi- 
nitely do not “regard it as a victory for 
Christ to be elected to the local country 
club” and who, in their sermons, do not 
make “the philosophy of the American 
business man an ideal.” You could find 
without difficulty churches supported by 
social workers and other liberal com- 
munity leaders who feel that the church 
does have an “answer to the problem of 
evil in the context in which, as social 
workers, they have to grapple with it.” 
Most important, you could find mayors, 
editors and businessmen, not to mention 
certain ministers and priests, who only 
wish that the Unitarian church down the 
street would occasionally support the 
the folklore of the status quo. 

Next time you visit America, Professor 
Laski, spend a day visiting the Unitarian 
church in some typical midwestern city, 
not any Unitarian church, but the church 
at — for example — Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
or Rockford, Illinois. This visit might 
show you the exception to prove your 
thesis that the chief function of the 
American church is to support monopoly 
capitalism. But this visit might disprove 
your other thesis that it is impossible to 
institutionalize prophetic religion. One 
indication of the prophetic quality of 
institutionalized Unitarianism is the num- 
ber of ministers who are enjoying your 
latest book—and being paid well to 
preach about it! HOMER A. JACK 


One World on Trial: 


deserves wide reading 


FROM MANY ONE. By Crane Brinton. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
$2.25. 

Professor Brinton is judgmatical and 
open-minded. He traces the methods 
by which two superstates were built from 
local units in the past—Rome and France. 
He also traces the circumstances under 
which an attempt at such integration 
failed after eight centuries of effort— 
England and Ireland. This historical 
analysis is illuminating. It suggests that 
acceptance of a symbolic ruler to which 
the masses feel some loyalty, an able and 
devoted administrative elite governing 
through central institutions, toleration of 
considerable local autonomy and an ab- 
sence of intransigent territorial minorities 
were major factors accounting for the 
success of these superstates when they 
were successful. (p. 84.) 

The author gives less attention than 
one might expect to the svstem of com- 
centrally controlled 
military forces and to an external enemy 


whose invasion has been endured or by 
whom conquest is feared. Certainly 
these factors played a part in the inte- 
gration both of Rome and France, as 
they have in cases of federation such as 
the United States, Switzerland, Ger- 
many and Canada. 

After his historical analysis, a dispas- 
sionate examination of the arguments 
presented by the world federationists, 
and a discussion of future possibilities, he 
concludes that world union either by con- 
quest or by consent is “impossible” with- 
in any reasonable time. He thinks war, 
even atomic war, will occur, and that 
human societies will survive. He believes 
that “perfectionists,” by which term he 
characterizes “either——or” federationists, 
“do more harm than good on this earth, 
and that they ought to be combated, not 
embraced as allies, by all who hope to 
further the good life on this earth.” (p. 
124.) He is not, however, entirely pessi- 
mistic. He believes that there has been 


(Continued on next page) 
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some progress during the past centuries 
in international organization and in inter- 
national law. (p. 110.) He is somewhat 
skeptical upon the value for civilization 
of sufficient unity to prevent war, and 
refuses to follow the “more generous 
speculations of the imaginative prophets 
of our day, the Toynbees, the Sorokins, 
the Spenglers, the Rosenstock-Huessys, 
and other philosophers of history.” (p. 
108. ) 
Brinton’s historical caution constitutes 
a contribution to the study of world 
government. He may underestimate the 
acceleration of history which makes re- 
liance upon historical speeds of change 
unreliable—Russian thought has been rev- 


olutionized in a generation. He may also’ 


underestimate the extraordinary moti- 
vation which may come from the fear 
of atomic destruction. Fear of an exter- 
nal enemy has driven culturally different 
peoples together, and general fear of 
atomic war may produce important social 
and political consequences. Our time 
is peculiar in the rapidity of technolog- 
ial invention and the rapidity of opinion 
modification. 


The book should be widely read. It- 


deals soberly with the great problem of 
the hour and indicates the difficulties in 
applying the logically complete argu- 
ments of world federationists. 

QUINCY WRIGHT 


Disclosure of a Soul:the early and formative years 


GANDHIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By 
M. K. Gandhi. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press. $5. 


What remembrances of my early con- 
tacts with Gandhi this book awakens in 
my mind! 

It was in 1922 that I discovered that 
the Mahatma was writing his ee. 
raphy, and publishing its chapters serially 
in his weekly journal, Young India. 
Greatly excited by this prospect of read- 
ing the personal record of the life of the 

eatest man of our time, and certain 
that here was the one best means of 
acquainting the American people with 
this man, I cabled at once for permission 
to reprint the work in Unity, the Chicago 
weekly of which I was then editor. This 
permission was granted—and regularly, 
for a period of over two years, I pub- 
lished the chapters of this autobiography 
in my paper. This was its initial appear- 
ance in this country. 

Some years later an English and 
American edition of the book, drastically 
yet ably abbreviated by Gandhi's great 
friend and disciple, C. F. Andrews, was 
published by the Macmillan Company. 
Now comes the autobiography in full. 
Here is the first complete text between 
covers to be published outside India. 


The book remains today what it was 
when it first appeared in Gandhi’s native 
language, Gujarati-a work of supreme 
interest and importance. It is not a great 
literary production. Gandhi wrote simply 
and clearly, with quite extraordinary 
memory of the events of the past. But 
he was no artist, as Tagore was an artist, 
in the use of words. His thought in 
writing was always on the matter and not 
the manner of what he was saying. He 
wrote without plan apart from the sweep- 
ing flow of the tale he had to tell. His 
method was to set down his recollections 
as they occurred to his mind, passing 
easily from one event to another. But 
he had no contrived design, no careful 
composition of words and phrases. The 
book lacks balance and proportion. Yet 
it is guided and lifted by a sincerity so 
12 


transparent and convincing that it places 
the work high among the few great con- 
fessions of history. 

What we have -in these pages is the 
absolutely frank and therefore honest 
disclosure of a soul. The story as it un- 
folds—the picture or pattern which holds 
the mass of material together—has to do 
with Gandhi’s “experiments with truth,” 
as he puts it; or, as we would be more 
likely to say, his search for the secret of 
how to live at once effectively and 
rightly. In telling of this search, the 
great Indian conceals nothing. He is as 
unashamed as Rousseau or St. Augustine, 
the two autobiographers with whom he 
is most likely to be compared. The result 
is a revelation of how Gandhi, starting 
out much like the rest of us, found and 


practiced the principle of “Soul Force” as_ 
the basic way of life, both for the indi- 


vidual in his private personal concerns, 
and for the statesman in his struggles for 
mankind against injustice and oppression. 
This is the textbook of “Satyagraha” as 
“the truth” which, in Gandhi’s use, has 
freed India and shaken the world to its 
foundations. 

It is fascinating to trace in this book 
the ways and means of the Mahatma’s 
mastery of life. He had, of course, a 
supreme endowment of spirituality. Thus 
he knew the secret of mysticism as the 
direct experience of God. He never did 
anything, in his last as well as in his 
earlier days, without inward prayer for 
divine guidance. But he was not satis- 
fied with “the truth” as he found it with- 
in himself. Nor could he accept it pas- 
sively as conveyed in the tradition of his 
race and in the great souls of the ages. 
He must try it out, in the field of personal 
and public action, and therewith prove, 
by process of trial and error, that “the 
truth” worked, or could be made to work. 
In this practice of his ideals, the Ma- 
hatma laid hold upon and developed a 
technique of spiritual living which con- 
stitutes his unique contribution to the 
life of man upon this planet. He made 
his gospel of the spirit practicable on the 
largest as well as a smaller scale. And 
he is the story of it all in this immortal 

00 


| (Dahl—Boston Herald) 


“Afterwards, if it goes over, I can 
send this part in to the Open Forum.” 


; It is pOreae to nee that the auto- 
iography covers only the early period 
of Gandhi's career ar childhooa and 
youth, his tumultuous years in South 
Africa and his return to India. It thus 
brings the Mahatma to hardly more than 
the threshold of his revolutionary leader- 
nae of India’s now triumphant cause of 
independence. But this need not be un- 
duly regretted. “My life from this point 
onward,” writes Gandhi, at the close of 
his book, “has been so public that there 
is hardly anything about it that people 
do not know.” So this book gives us the 
early and formative years. The rest is 
history. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


READ AT YOUR OWN RISK 


THE MAGIC OF BELIEVING. By 
Claude M. Bristol. Prentice-Hall, Inc.: 
New York. $2.95. 

The dust-jacket of this book an- 
nounces: “As if by magic, some people 
know how to make wishes come true.” 
The reader is assured that the author 
will disclose this magic art. 

Through an astounding hodge-podge 
of cultism, auto-suggestion and child-like 
Seta Claude M. Bristol (who, we 
are told, “has been an investigator of 
what he calls, ‘Mind Stuff all of his 
adult life”) sets forth the secret of 
achieving success: i.e., making money. 

First, you concentrate on the objective. 
He tells us that he wasted no time with 
casual “doodling” when his fingers were 
idle. He doodled dollar signs. Simple, 
isn’t itP 

Second, vee glare in the mirror at 
yourself and cultivate that “penetrating 
gaze that causes others to think you are 
looking into their very souls.” You also 
scribble with soap on your bathroom 
mirror such deathless inspirational slo- 
gans as: “We're going to win,” or per- 
haps, “We’ve got the guts, let’s prove it,” 
or even, “Let’s show the world we're not 
licked and then go to town.” 

Yes, it’s all in the book, and much 
more that is equally incredible. You 
might find this kind of thing amusing, 
but the incidental danger of cultivating 
the penetrating gaze, of scribbling on 
mirrors with soap or even of becoming 
a doodler of dollar signs seems too great 
a risk. : 


RUSSELL R. BLETZER 
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“SURRELATIVISM” 

THE DIVINE RELATIVITY. By Charles 
Hartshorne, New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $2.75. 


_ This scholarly and yet thoroughly read- 
able book (not only readable but stimu- 
lating for those who are able to apply 
themselves to genuine thinking) is the 
expansion of addresses delivered at Yale 
University on the Terry Foundation, 
which has sponsored lectures on “Reli- 
gion in the Light of Science and Philos- 
ophy” by some of the most eminent 
thinkers of our time. 

The author announces his problem and 
aim as follows: 

Can the idea of deity be so formulated 
as to preserve, perhaps even increase, its 
religious value, while yet avoiding the con- 
tradictions which seem inseparable from the 
idea as customarily defined? To show that 
this can be done is the aim of the present 
work. By religious value I mean the power 
to express and enhance reverence or wor- 
ship on a high ethical and cultural level. 
The question is whether and how God (or, 
if you prefer, the Supreme Being) can be 
conceived without logical absurdity, and as 
having such a character that an enlightened 
person may worship and serve him with 
whole heart and mind. 


Thus, it must be clearly understood, 
this book is not primarily concerned 
with the proofs of God’s existence. The 
author is right in stating that before we 
can intelligently discuss such proofs, we 
must make clear the sort of God we in- 
tend to establish. In the Preface he 
states that later he purposes to devote 
a book to such proofs. 

The author is well known as a pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of 
Chicago (recently elected President of 
the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association). He is espe- 
cially well equipped to apply strict logic 
to our basic and variant theological con- 
ceptions. In brief, and touching only a 
few of the high points, this is Pox he 
does it: 


Among the historic and current ideas 
of God we find two prominent views 
which contradict one another. From 
the point of view of some, God is empha- 
sized as a Supreme and Absolute Being, 
a Being wholly abstract, self-dependent, 
timeless (eternal), and far removed from 
you and me as well as from the concrete 
world in which we daily live. Such a 
God has had a respectable and even 
commanding place among certain great 
philosophers and theologians. 

On the other hand, there is the view, 
also respectably authoritative and promi- 
nent in the popular religious conscious- 
ness, that God has a definite relation to 
you and me and to the unfolding drama 
of concrete events in which our lives 
are cast. 

Now here we have a contradiction in 
our ideas of God, which the author sets 

_ about to solve. How? By pointing out 
_ that the contradiction is only apparent, 
a og at all real, when a sound logic assays 
it. 

_ From this apparent contradiction, and 


“That was no prayer — that was 
an apology.” 


solving it, emerges what the author calls 
Surrelativism, which is a logical concil- 
iation (not a mere compromise) of these 
opposing views when thoroughly under- 
stood. That is, we are not to think of 
God as a merely absolute, self-depend- 
ent, non-relative being: no, these very 
attributes arise and gain their true sig- 
nificance through a deeper analysis of 
the concrete interrelations of our mutable 
world, which actually involve within 
themselves abstract and absolute aspects, 
which we have sometimes mistakenly 
attributed to God as his exclusive char- 
acteristics. Thus, we leave both absolu- 
tism and relativism and arrive at the 
synthesis of both called, “the divine rel- 
ativity;” which yields us the title of the 
book. It becomes not only possible but 
necessary to conceive of God as a “per- 
sonal” God; a God with a social relation 
to us men (as indicated by the book’s 
subtitle, “A Social Conception of God”) : 
a God whose very essence, indeed, lies in 
the fact and implication of such a rela- 
tion. 


The titles of the three chapters give us 
an initial and over-all hint of what this 
synthesis means. “God as Supreme, Yet 
Indebted to All;” “God as- Absolute, Yet 
Related to All;” “The Divine Attributes 
as Types of Social Relationship.” And 
the careful division of these chapters 
under significant subheadings is of great 
aid in guiding the reader through the 
argument, as is the well-prepared index 
of authors and subjects. 


This book is not merely theoretical, as 
might be supposed: it has its practical 
applications to the larger social issues of 
our time, including the problem of de- 
moracy. It should be read by profes- 
sional philosophers and theologians, min- 
isters of religion, by such of the laity as 
take their religion seriously and reflec- 
tively; and even by philosophically-mind- 
ed sociologists and by students of the 
philosophical bases of the democratic 
concept. It deserves careful discussion 
by such readers as an exceedingly impor- 
tant contribution to the religious think- 
ing of our time: of which there is all too 
little that rises, as does this book, into 
a really critical appraisement of our 
most cherished beliefs. 

JAY WILLIAM HUDSON 
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EMPHASIS—ECCLESIOLOGY 


THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF THE | 
CHURCH. By William Robinson. St. 
Louis: Bethany Press.. $2.50. 


This is an up-to-the-minute book by a 
profound ecclesiologist of the Disciples 
of Christ communion in England. He 
repeats the striking claim that the Dis- 
ciples constitute a “bridge-church” be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics, and 
these he sees being brought closer to- 
Aare through the progress of scholar- 
ship during the last thirty years. He 
also hails the establishment of the World 
Council of Churches in this year of our 
Lord, 1948, regarding it as “a far more 
momentous event than the catastrophic 
upheaval of the recent world war.” 


The sentences best epitomizing his 
philosophy of the church are the follow- 
ing: “The church is that concrete reality 
by which Christ becomes manifest to 
the world, and by which he acts in his- 
tory.” “The church is the continuation 
of the Incarnation. ... But, more than 
that, it is the continuation of that process 
which began with the Word in the world, 
and continued with the Word in Israel 
and in the ‘true Israel,’ and reached the 
limit of concretion in a once-for-all event 
in Jesus of Nazareth, the “Word. made 
flesh.’ From that point, there is a widen- 
ing out again—the fellowship grows, 
breaking the limits of time and space, 
and perpetuates itself within history in a 
living institutional form, so that it never 
becomes coterminous with the whole 
human race. In truth, it is the ‘little 
flock,’ the ‘leaven,’ which leavens the 
world, the ‘salt of the earth,’ which pre- 
serves the world.” 


With regard to church polity, Dr. Rob- 
inson’s conclusions are somewhat in har- 
mony with those of the document whose 
three hundredth anniversary is being 
celebrated this year, the Cambridge 
“Platform of Church Discipline,” which, 
in its day, also claimed to be present- 
ing the biblical doctrine of the church. 
The ministry, he would agree, is repre- 
sentative; a minister must be authorized 
by the free choice of the members of 
the church he serves. And if we grant 
that, we have to conclude that in the 
whole of Christendom today there is not 
a single bishop who has been validly con- 
secrated. But regarding the claim of 
the Puritan Separatists that any group 
might constitute a true church without 
reference to other churches, it should be 
borne in mind that what made any con- 
gregation a‘church at all was its being 
part of the one church of Jesus Christ. 


My impression is that the number of 
Unitarians interested in ecclesiology to- 
day is quite small, and we can predict 
that the tercentenary oratory on the 
Cambridge Platform will center more 
upon American democracy than upon the 
doctrine of the church. Those who pre- 
fer that focus will not be interested in 
this book. 

ROWLAND GRAY-SMITH 
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AMMUNITION | 

THE BELIEFS OF A. UNITARIAN. 
By Alfred Hall. London: The Lindsey 
Press. $.50. 

In this small book Rev. Alfred Hall 
covers most of the traditional Christian 
doctrines, comparing orthodox and Uni- 
tarian views, and citing scriptural refer- 
ences. There are 56 sections, most of 
them about two pages in length, giving 
excellent summaries of important topics 
like “Belief in God,” “The Trinity and 
the New Testament,” “Revelation and 
Inspiration,” “The Bible,” “Miracles,” 
“God in Man,” “Sin,” and “Salvation.” — 

Mr. Hall makes good use of the scrip- 
tural texts, and gives good support for 
liberal religion. However, it will be 
surprising to American readers to observe 
the ease with which he makes dozens of 
assertions that could be established only 
with great difficulty: that “in the fiery 
mass of floating gas, which coursed 
through space aeons ago, there were hid- 
den the glory of the flower, the wing of 
the bird, and the brain of man;” that 
“Jesus undoubtedly meant by the King- 
dom of God better and juster relations 
among men;” that “Unitarians believe in 
the survival of human personality after 
death.” 

This book, written from the viewpoint 
that the aim of Unitarianism is to “mend 
the rift” made in Christianity in the third 
century and “to proclaim the teaching of 
Jesus himself as the essence 6f the Chris- 
tian religion,” will provide many sermon- 
jogs for ministers, and ammunition for 
Unitarians who wish to meet the ortho- 


dox on their own ground—the authority « 


of the scriptures. 
; RAYMOND A. SABIN 


HIGH-HEARTED VERSE 
THE SOARING FLAME: A collection 
of Poems and Sketches. By Mary O’Con- 
nor. Rogers, Ark.: Avalon Press. $2.50. 
Full of courage and high faith are the 
verses in the newest book by Mary 
O’Connor, a member of the Unitarian 
Church of Germantown, Pa., and for 
many years affiliated with the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Cleveland. The deli- 
cate pen-and-ink drawings by the author 
enhance the attractiveness of the volume. 
Many of the poems in the present col- 
lection have won first prizes for Miss 
O’Connor—she has earned more than 100 
prizes—and first appeared in magazines 
and newspapers from the Altoona Mirror 
to Westward. If there are occasional 
strained metaphors, they are more than 
balanced by thrilling felicities such as the 
line describing an airplane caught in a 
searchlight as “a motored moth in hyp- 
notizing flare,” or the reference to frozen 
winter stars that “bump the iceberg 
clouds.” The book may be ordered 
from the author at Belmont and Con- 
shohocken Avenues, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


“MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROAD” 
CHILDREN AND RELIGION. By 
Dora P. Chaplin. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

This is a book written for the rank and 
file of church school teachers and parents 
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(Dahl—Boston Herald) 


C 


ay 


“See if you think they'll be able to 
stand this right after ‘Rock of Ages’.” 


interested and perplexed about the Chris- 
tion education of children. The author 
was a student of the late Dr. Adelaide 
Teague Case at the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary in Cambridge, Mass., and is 
now director of Religious Education in 
the Church of the Redeemer in Chestnut 
Hill. 

Those who knew and honored Dr. 
Case will know that a book which she 
highly recommended and which is dedi- 
cated to her memory will contain much 
to awaken thoughtfulness. It is a prac- 
tical book in the sense that the author 
deals directly with a number of perplex- 
ing theological questions which children 
themselves raise. On the other hand, 
she gives almost no help on methods or 
democratic and creative leadership of 
groups of children. Where concrete 
illustrations are given they deal mostly 
either with the leadership of services of 
worship or with the answering of chil- 
dren’s questions about Christian beliefs. 


The author touches very lightly on the - 


problems of psychology. In.a few pages 
she sketches a curriculum which she says 
has often been “taught successfully.” 
This proves to be very biblical and 
“Christian.” 

The book represents a middle-of-the- 
road liberalism in its religious and theo- 
logical positions. It reflects “What Is 
Happening in Religious Education” in a 
vast number of Protestant Churches. It 
speaks strongly of the need to reconcile 
science and religion and yet assumes be- 
lief in the resurrection of Jesus because 
“the Christian religion could not have 
been founded upon a lie.” It pays lip 
service to critical scholarship yet claims 
that the Bible sets forth “the purposes of 
God.” “His own activity is His revelation 
and that activity is recorded in the 
Bible.” The Jesus with whom the author 
would acquaint the children is the ideal 
teacher rather than a miraculous other- 
worldly person, and yet this Jesus was 
sent by God as the “supreme revelation” 
of Himself. “The world-shaking event 
of history was God’s coming in Christ.” 

Belief in the Christian God as revealed 
in Christ is central in the philosophy of 
this book. The young child begins to 
learn of God through listening to his 
parents pray. His “moral code is ab- 
sorbed, almost as the atmosphere is 
breathed: he does not choose it for him- 
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self.” “We know what God cares about 
because we know what Jesus cared 
about.” ; 


The definition of Christian education — 


given by Dr. Adelaide Case is to the 
author the one on which to build. “Chris- 
tion education is the effort to make avail- 
able for our generation—children, youn 
people and adults—the accumulate 
treasures of Christian life and thought, 
in such a way that God in Christ ie 
carry on His redemptive work in eac 


- human soul and in the common life of 


man. 

' The book is written to defend the edu- 
cation of our children in the Christian 
faith as the one thing needful to enable 
the coming pape es to fight against 
the rising tide of secularism and ma- 
terialism and to strengthen their inner 
resources through a spiritual outlook 
upon life. The writer is not a pioneer, 
exploring new ideas. There is nothing 


important in her book that is original, 
that has not been said before, and in 
many cases said better. Perhaps the fact 
that the book reflects such commonly 
held positions is the reason why it has 
been chosen as a Religious Book Club 
publication. 


SOPHIA L. FAHS 
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ATOMS PLANETS & STARS 


Astronomical Wall Chart 


(Not A Star Map) 


2nd Edition Revised & 
Further Developed 
(Size 4 Feet x 2 Feet). 


Nothing E’se Like It 


ASTRONOMY VISUALIZED BY 
GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS 


Illustrated by scaled drawings which 
show, at a glance, information that 
would otherwise take hours of reading 
and study to understand. 


Dr. Albert Einstein Wrote as fol- 


lows: 

“I was extremely pleased to receive 
your beautiful drawing which gives a 
vivid representation of our solar system. 
I have hung it on the wall of my room 
to look often at it. 
A. EINSTEIN. 


Sincerely yours.”’— 


“The drawing is excellent and informa- 
tive. You certainly have given an enor- 
mous amount of information in a limited 
space.’—DR. FOREST RAY MOULTON, 


’ “T have never before seen the various 
features of the solar system and the earth 
eee so skillfully.’”—DR. M, M, LEIGH- 
TON. 


“The author has produced for display 
in school or study, a useful quick ref- 
erence sheet, for the student of elemen- 
tary astronomy.”’ OURN OF THE 
ipo INTERPLANETARY SOCIETY, 
ondon, 


Note reduced sectional view through 
the earth, which is only one of many 
drawings included on this one chart. 


Printed on 70-lb. Sonata Vellum 25% 
pure rag Ledger paper. 


: Now $3.50 Each. 
James Oliver Hogg, Jr. 


1840 C. Burnham Bldg., Chicago 1, Tlinois 
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_ THE HAPPY LIFE . 
HOW TO STOP WORRYING AND START 
LIVING. By Dale Carnegie. New York: 
Simon and Schuster. $2.95. 

With all the furious enthusiasm of a Billy 
Sunday, Mr. Carnegie here conducts his own 
revival meeting and calls upon witness after 
witness from current life (with current 
street-and-city addresses—correct, too, if the 
phone books do not misinform us) and from 
history, each giving his formula for salva- 
tion, each agreeably supporting Mr. Car- 
negie. Presented are Sir William Osler, Jesus 
Christ, Admiral Ernest J. ae Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, John Ruskin, Kalidasa, Willis H. 
Carrier, William James, Lin Yutang and 
Mrs. E. K. Shields of 815 Court Street, 
Saginaw, Michigan, along with dozens of 
others. The evidence is always short, pithy, 
practical. Many readers are sure to be 
helped a great deal. 


INCOMPLETE DIAGNOSIS © 


THE CHRISTIAN OUTLOOK. B 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

As a basis for action to influence the 
future course of Christianity out of “The 
Current Threat and Challenge,” Yale 
professor Latourette recapitulates the 
trends of not only Christianity but other 
religions. Generalizing from his earlier 
six volume study, A History of the Ex- 
pansion of Christianity, he finds the 
Christian outlook aed because of its 
historically demonstrated ability to tran- 
scend particular cultures by the chal- 
lenge oF its unique Gospel. ; 

A statistical survey of the current 
owth and decline of the various 
ranches of Christendom all over the 
world leads him to the conclusion that 
Christianity is still “displaying amazing 
vitality.” Our response, he says, to an 
understanding of the essential vitality of 
Christanity should be increasing evangel- 
ization and ecumenical activity. 

Christianity as an increasingly impor- 
tant factor in human history will find its 
main channel not in the moribund ortho- 
dox churches, nor in the inflexible, 
stereotyped and culture-bound Roman 
Catholic Church, but, he predicts, in 
Protestant churches, especially of the un- 
conservative and fast growing “free- 
church” or “extreme wing” forms. But, 
he warns, not even Protestantism can 
claim to be the final way in the emer- 
gence of a new kind of Christianity. 

Perhaps we should not expect theo- 
seeeal insights of a historian, but he him- 
self raises a problem which he does not 
answer to our satisfaction. In shaping 
the future of the faith, he says, we must 
inquire what it means for our generation. 
Except as a faithful Baptist reiterating 
the confessional Christian faith, he throws 
no penetrating light on the meaning of 
“the eternal Gospel.” The spirit or 
pe of Christianity is distinguished 

n its transitory institutional forms 
which vary with age and clime, but what 
“The Ultimate Springs” are he fails to 
spell out any more concretely than a 
thousand and one other homilies which 
have failed to speak to our condition. 
If one is in quest of a spiritual dynamic 
to transform the religious dilemma of our 


“Okay—let’s hear YOU suggest half- 
a-dozen sermon topics for ME to choose 
from,” 


ethos, he might better turn to Paul Til- 
lich’s also current The Protestant Era. 
JOHN RUSKIN CLARK 


IMMORTAL WISDOM 


CHANNING DAY BY DAY. Compiled 


_ and edited by Jose Chapiro. Boston: The 


Beacon Press. $5. 

We sometimes hear the cry, “Back to 
Channing.” That is an impossible proce- 
dure. It must be, “Forward to Chan- 
ning.” The prophet and seer who died 
more than a hundred years ago is still 
out ahead of us. The conclusions set 
forth in this anthology are as pertinent 
today as they were when they were 
spoken. They are not “dated.” They 
deal with “the world of tomorrow.” 
Mr. Chapiro has read _ assiduously 
and selected the excerpts with discern- 
ing judgment and _ grouped them 
expertly. The many-sided Channing is 
well represented. The wealth of mate- 
rial must have embarrassed the compiler, 
but there is little or no repetition. He 
has gathered what he rightly calls the 
“quintessence” of Channing’s sermons, 
essays and journals. Here are Chan- 
ning’s “living and life-giving” convictions 
and hopes in regard to matters religious, 
social and political. Here are some of 
the wisest words ever spoken about the 
relations of employers and employees, 
about the vexatious problems of educa- 
tion, about the prevention of crime and 
the treatment of delinquents, about tax- 
ation and tariffs and economic instabili- 
ties, about the causes of war and the way 
to international understanding and good- 
will. Here are set forth the principles 
and ideals of a democratic common- 
wealth and a comprehensive Christian 
fraternity. Turning these pages one is 
impressed not only by the affluence of 
Channing’s thoughts and their penetrat- 
ing insights, but also by their amazing 
foresights. Rightly does Mr. Chapiro 
describe him as “a contemporary of the 
future.” He foresaw most of the confu- 
sions and dilemmas that beset us today; 
the problems of race prejudice, indus- 
trial disputes and sectarian bigotries, and 
the peril of threatening conflict between 
East and West. He foresaw that Europe 
would be shattered by tyrannies and 
strifes and that America would be called 
upon to be the rebuilder of the waste 
places and “the restorer of paths to 


dwell in.” He even foresaw the prob- 
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lem of the “displaced persons” and the 
still unrealized obligation of America to. 
atone a refuge for the oppressed. This — 
ook is indeed a supreme arsenal for the 
makers of sermons and the writers of 
editorials and articles on current issues 
both social and religious, all set forth in 
phrases matchless for unclouded clarity 
and serene authority. One regrets the 
absence of a topical index and wishes 
that the reference index had mentioned 
the title and date of the sermon or essay 
from which each excerpt was taken in- 
stead of just a reference to a page 
number in Works or Memoirs. There is 
one inaccuracy on page 441 where 
William Ellery Channing is named as 
the author of the Memoirs instead of 
William Henry Channing. These are 
minor matters. Here is a work bravely 
undertaken, diligently and thoroughly 
pursued, brilliantly consummated. All 
lovers of truth and right are indebted 
to the editor and the publisher of this 
noteworthy and handsome volume. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


REW ARDING 


CHRISTIANITY. By Charles E. Park. 
Boston: Beacon Press. $1.75. 


The Rev. Charles E. Park of the First 
Church in Boston has long been recog- 
nized as one of the leading Fberal a 
ers in this country. This little volume is 
rich with evidence of the reasons for 
his pre-eminence. It manifests the dee 
religiousness of the man, and_ simul- 
taneously the practicality of his spirit 
and the simplicity of his language, as 
well as the freshness and profundity of 
his scholarship. 

These lectures, given in his own 
Chapel, reveal the character of the au- 
thor, but far more important than this, 
they represent his belief* about Chris- 
tianity, and in Christianity in its un- 
corrupted form, and they disclose the 
mind and personality of the Master in 
an intimate and compelling fashion. The 
subtitles of the lectures are “How Chris- 
tianity Came to Us,” “What It Is,” and 
“What It Might Be,” and there runs 
through the three a continuity that 
makes them a perfect unit, in spite of 
the wealth of reflection on many aspects 
of the subject, and of the wide range 
that is covered, both ideologically and 
chronologically. 

Dr. Park portrays the circumstances 
by which and into which Christianity 
was born. He rescues the religion of 
Jesus from the misrepresentative thought 
and experience of Paul. He insists with 
real cogency that “the world’s present 
condition is due to a dearth of Chris- 
tianity in human hearts,” and that “the 
world’s best Hope is the thought, and 
prayer, and spirit, and action of that im- 
mortal Man of Galilee.” 

He who seeks inspiration will find it 
here. And the student of Christianity 
cannot afford to overlook this volume by 
a modern and understanding disciple. 
(Reprinted through the courtesy of The 
Boston Herald.) 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY 
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Twenty-six world thinkers have joined in writing a book, Last Chance, to be pub- 


lished November 1. The nature of the book is indicated by its subtitle: 
tions that will Decide Our Destiny—Answered by International Authorities.” 
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Christian Register has obtained pre-publication rights in order to share the thinking 
of some of the world figures on the first of the eleven questions. Editor of the sym- 
posium is Clara Urquhart of London. Biographical notes on the editor and authors 
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Man’s Last Chance 


edited by CLARA URQUHART 


QUESTION 


Until recently much talk has been heard of the need to make One 


World of this planet. 


At present, the trend toward a world completely 


divided in two is in almost uninterrupted progress. Taking into account 
the fact that a third world war might well bring about the extinction 
of the human race as we know it—that is, of its so-called civilized 
members—how, in your opinion, can a complete split, and thus the 


danger of such a war, be avoided? 


ANSWERS 


EMIL BRUNNER: The One World 
idea—first propagated by Mr. Wendell 
Willkie, I believe—is beautiful in itself: 
more than that, it is an ultimate hope. 
But, as a political and cultural program 
for this moment, I think it is a very 
dangerous illusion. 

To see clearly the unbridgeable gulf 
between the program of totalitarian 
Communism and the cultural traditions 
of the Occident is probably the only 
safeguard against a new world war; all 
optimistic attempts to find a middle term 
between the two will lead—with almost 
absolute certainty—to a new conflict. 
The firm resistance of the Western 
powers to the imperialism of totalitarian 
Russia may prevent another war, if this 
resistance is unambiguously and credibly 
manifested. 


PEARL BUCK: Immediately after 
World War II there was a brief period 
during which the concept of One World 
might have been made into a practical 
reality. Russia had come out of her 
isolation to a certain slight extent. She 
felt herself ready for some recognition 
as a peacetime ally. The United States 
was in a position unique in history. She 
was the richest and most powerful nation 
and she had, besides, the favor and ad- 
miration of all nations, including Rus- 
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sia. Unfortunately the United States 


was unprepared for such an unparalleled | 


position. Her people were scarcely 
aware of it and her leaders were not 
ready to take the world point of view 
which would have won permanently to 
the side of the Western democracies the 
peoples of the world and would, as a 
consequence, have made the spread of 
Communism impossible. Hope for this 
world point of view faded rapidly after 
the San Francisco Conference and was 
ended completely by Winston Churchill 
in his speech at Fulton, Missouri. Con- 
flict with Soviet Russia then became in- 
evitable. 


JOHN DOS PASSOS: There seems 
to me to be a most general misunder- 
standing—particularly among “men of 
good will,” molders of public opinion, 
professors, editorial writers, do-gooders 
and such—of the nature of the problem 
that the tremendous growth of the Krem- 
lin machine for universal conquest has 
set for the rest of the world. In my 
opinion it is thoroughly misleading to 
talk about the United States and the 
Soviet Union as if they were similar but 
opposed forces. Just at the moment 
when the American and British systems 
of society have proved themselves ca- 
pable of effecting all sorts of adjustments 


“Eleven Ques- : 


by peaceable and therefore by more or 
less rational means, we are confronted 
by an immensely effective method for the 
domination and exploitation of the 
masses of men, which so far has been 
able to use our virtues as well as our 
vices to defeat us. 

It is not at all impossible that Stalin 
will win where Hitler failed. A war 
against Stalin will be no more a step 
toward establishing a civilized world 
order than the war against Hitler was. 

Modern industrialized society must 
find a formula for freedom as aggressive 
and effective as the Communists’ formula 
for servitude, or we shall all most as- 
suredly pass under the yoke, and that 
right soon, and all the interesting prob- 
lems brought up in this questionnaire 
will thereby become highly academic. 


CHARLES JOURNET: The breach 
between East and West will be overcome 
only if and when the existence of 
spiritual values above time and history 
—that is, values derived from a belief 
in the spirituality and immortality of the 
soul, in virtue of which man is made in 
God’s image — are professed and pro- 
claimed, on both sides, by a sufficient 
number of persons to undo the fixity of 
history’s center of gravity, shifting it 
from the reign of the primacy of force 
and the libido dominandi, which is its 
present place, to a system of the primacy 
of right and love (or charity). Un- 
worthy though his children are, will God 
permit them to carry off, here and now, 
this temporal victory at least? 


TRYGVE LIE: It is senseless and — 
dangerous to play ostrich in regard to 
the differences that divide; the nations — 
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tuday. At the same time it is most 
' dangerous to concentrate on the thought 
that such differences can be settled by 
violence, 

It is important for all of us to remem- 
ber at all times that violence can settle 
none of the problems that occupy the 
nations today. The only solution for 
these problems is hard work, patience, 
generosity toward others, and a deliber- 
ate, calculated and progressive effort 
to relieve the economic and _ social 
troubles of our fellow men and our 
fellow nations. The progress of such an 
effort will inevitably be slow, but history 
should teach us not to be discouraged by 
this slowness. 

Through the medium of the United 
Nations we must concentrate on a con- 
structive peace. If, by common effort, 
we can give the peoples of the world a 
full opportunity for a decent existence, 
we shall demonstrate that peace pays 
and create an atmosphere in which 
global war will be impossible. 


PABLO MARTINEZ pext RIO: I 
think that a complete split can probably 
be prevented only while the West main- 
tains a wide margin of military su- 
periority over Russia. The hackneyed 


phrase, “si vis pacem para bellum,” has . 


only too often led to war, but I think 
that in this particular case it offers the 
only path to its avoidance. I know that 
this implies a fearsome waste of energy, 
which must necessarily be deviated from 
the attainment of other aims, but given 
the imperialistic character of the Russian 
ideology, I unluckily see no other 
remedy. For the rest, I believe that, as 
I have said, the democracies are com- 
mitted to a “live and let live” policy and 
would not misuse this power. But of 
course such a policy of fostering the 
military resources must be combined 
with an unremitting campaign for social 
justice and for social security, under- 
taken not for considerations of policy 
but as the simplest of duties to our fel- 
low beings. 


MAX PICARD: The human being of 
today starts off by looking at everything 
disjointedly and in fragments. He is 
capable of seeing only the fragmentary: 
that is his way of seeing. He no longer 
sees the connecting, the unifying, even 
if it is at hand. He does not regard the 
things that hold the inhabitants of a 
country together but those that divide 
them. He sees first the contrasts be- 
tween classes and races; he does not see 
that, on the whole, the inhabitants of a 
country live peacefully side by side. 

It is exactly the same in regard to the 
relationship between two peoples: he 
looks only at what divides them, not at 


what they have in common over and 


_above the divisive factors. 


In order to help it would be necessary 
to change the whole manner in which 
the human being of today looks at things. 
But how can that be achieved? Our 
whole knowledge, our art, our economy, 
our whole present-day life is directed 
toward, the point where things become 
broken up and not toward the point 
where they merge. Enmity, war are 
concomitants of this state of affairs. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL: The present 
split of the world into two blocs is, to my 
mind, entirely the fault of Russia. It is 
true that now there is a great deal of 
anti-Russian feeling in the United 
States; but there was very little in 1945, 
and if the Soviet Government had been 
in any degree conciliatory there would 
be very little now. 

The only way that I can see of avoid- 
ing a complete division of the world into 
two blocs is for Western Europe to form 
a third bloc, retaining such degree of 
independence as the formation of such 
a bloc would make possible. 


ADRIEN TUREL: To begin with, 
we note that from 1500. to 1800 the 
whole of the earth’s surface was sub- 
jected—politically and economically— 
to the monopolistic hegemony of Europe. 
The small subcontinent of Europe 
formed a summit of power which, al- 
though full of rifts caused by various 
rivalries, could nevertheless raise monop- 
olistic claims to the remainder of the 
earth’s surface, including colonial terri- 
tories, the partitioning of which was yet 
to be determined. Since the downfall 
of Napoleon I this world hegemony has 
ceased to exist. 


With astonishing accord, the great 
thinkers of the nineteenth century — 
Goethe, Johann Jakob Bachofen, Alexis 
de Tocqueville, John R. Seeley and so on 
—foresaw that the hegemony of the ail- 
ing countries of the civilized western 
culture would make way for that of the 
two rapidly rising superpowers—Russia 
and the United States. This is made 
especially clear in Seeley’s book The 
Expansion of England (1883). In con- 
trast to the isolationist propaganda such 
as that of Baldwin Smith, who advocated 
that England throw overboard her 
colonies like so much unnecessary bal- 
last, he pointed out, with the utmost em- 
phasis, that it was necessary for England 
(if she was to avoid the humiliating fate 
of several Western European powers 
such as France and Germany who, as a 
result of the rapidly rising power of 
Russia and America, were being reduced 
to the status of dwarf states like Holland, 
Belgium and Denmark), to consolidate 
and develop her colonial Empire so that 
the Commonwealth might remain on a 
corresponding order of greatness with 
the two new superpowers. Russia and 


the United States were becoming the 
typical superstates as a result of steam 
power and the telegraph. 
Seen from the perspective of this new 
power constellation, the two World Wars 
of 1914-1918 and 1939-1945 have no 


other significance from the point of view 


of world history than the completion 
of the structural modifications that had 
already been foreseen in the nineteenth 
century. Western European politicians 
are unwilling to admit this evén today. 

As Russia and the United States must 
henceforward be regarded as successor 
states exercising an excessive domina- 
tion over Western Europe, it follows that 
it is they who will continue the historical 
process of European culture. Despite all 
differences to which fanaticism gives 
particular emphasis, these two super- 
states—as far as their political structure 
is concerned—have much more in com- 
mon with each other than either has with 
any single state of the old European 
order. 

Neither of Spain, nor of France, nor 
of Bismarck’s Germany, nor even of 
England can it be said that—like the 
United States and Russia—they have set 
their course toward the omnipotence of 
the machine. 

It goes without saying that this new 
type of ambition on the part of both the 
United States and Russia brings with it 
great dangers of a conflict but also corre- 
sponding possibilities of a synthesis. 


EPILOGUE 
By CLARA URQUHART 


The aim of this compilation — how- 
ever limited its scope—was to help us 
see a little more clearly into the involved 
and obscure problem of the preservation 
of peace. For now that we control the 
means by which our world may be effec- 
tively and utterly destroyed, the time has 
surely come when we should take our 
last chance of survival by behaving in 
accordance with beliefs that could, if 
they were put into practice, avert that 
destruction even at this late hour. 

One special truth emerges from these 
discussions: that, if the conduct of the 
world, collectively and_ individually, 
could ever correspond with what we 
clearly see is right, a brighter era would 
dawn for all of humanity. The impasse 
in which we find ourselves today is one 
at which we have inevitably arrived be- 
cause our actions have never been in 
harmony with our moral conscience. Al? 
theories — moral, philosophical, social, 
economic and political— are but ma- 
terial for human interpretation, and 
none of them can escape being misin- 
terpreted if the morality and integrity of 
those upon whom their practical applica- 
tion depends are insufficient for the task. . 


at 


One of the greatest contemporary 


errors is surely to have dissociated in- 


dividual from collective responsibility, 
presenting them as two different things 
—whereas in reality they are the same. 
It cannot possibly be true that any 
society is other than the total of single 
persons that compose it. Therefore the 
battle of humanity is the battle of every 
individual between his will to be good 
and his temptations to be otherwise. 
There never has been any other moral 
problem than exactly this—nor can there 
ever be another. None would have the 
simplicity or the presumption to belittle 
the difficulty of arriving at even the mini- 
mum of virtue, without which no just 
social order, no peace, nor even any 
basis for the possibility of peace, is con- 
ceivable. We are inclined to think that 
in less materialistic ages the problem 
might have been a little less difficult 
than it is today. At any rate, the over- 
whelming empire of matter in the 
modern world is an almost insurmount- 
able obstacle to clear thinking and right 
living. 

And yet the material and spiritual are 
impossible to dissociate in contemporary 
daily life. As our civilization has. de- 
veloped—for better or for worse—so we 
must deal with it, and it is useless to 
look backward for help to times when 
these things were not, or forward to 
times when they may no longer be. The 
value of many of the answers given is 
to make us vividly conscious of what we 
are morally and intellectually faced with. 
Some of them help us to see not only 
what should, but also what might be 
done—especially in the field of economic 
relations where co-operation must in- 
creasingly take the place of competition. 
This reform alone could have a deter- 
mining influence in preparing a new and 
better way of life among all peoples. 

What we have aimed at was to present 
the impressive evidence of several of the 
world’s best thinkers in support of the 
general conviction that the most pressing 
problems are no longer a matter for 
philosophical elucidation, but for con- 
scious effort on the part of individuals 
and governments. Against the forces of 
decline—the decline of all the values that 
made up our civilization — such effort 
must needs be of almost superhuman 
force. Is it being made? Are there any 
signs to show that counterenergies are 
really accumulating in sufficient quan- 
tities to oppose the momentum of a 
vertiginous downward course? These 
are questions that every reader of these 
pages will have answered for himself. 

The pessimistic, the disillusioned, the 
advocates of “realism,” all tell us that a 
new dark age is on the way. Some of 
these declined the invitation to con- 
tribute to this project on the grounds 
that, like so much else, it pursued a 
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futile purpose. It would be presump- 
tuous to say that they were wrong, but 
it would also belie not only our own 
faith, but the suggestion of optimism 
that emanates from the thoughts of 
several authors here represented, not to 
assert, and to assert with confidence, that 
another view is possible. 

It is not futile to record such ideas as 
are expressed in these pages and in the 
book Last Chance. Even if the worst 


should come to the worst and a dark age .- 


engulf the once civilized world, every 
record of that civilization becomes im- 
portant. For, if it perishes today, its 
heir will be born tomorrow, since every- 
thing in the universe is but the cycle of 
passing and rebirth. When the renais- 
sance comes, its heralds will be inspired 
by what the best thinkers of the past had 
to say about their times. None can tell 
which of today’s innumerable records 
would survive, but this we think is the 
reason to multiply those records rather 
than to decrease them. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


EMIL BRUNNER, Swiss theologian, was 
ordained a minister of the Swiss Reformed 
Church in 1912. He has been Professor of 
Systematic and Practical Theology at the 
University of Zurich since 1924, and served 
as Rector of the University from 1942 to 
1944. He is president of the Swiss-American 
Society for Cultural Relations. Dealing with 
the problems of ethics and philosophy, his 
published works include The Word and the 
World, Revelation and Reason, The Divine- 
Human Encounter and Justice and the Social 
Order. He is a member of the Oxford 
Movement. 


PEARL BUCK, American author, was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 
1938. Her many novels include The Good 
Earth, A House Divided, Dragon Seed and 
Pavilion of Women. She has translated Shui 
Hu Chuan from Chinese into English, in 
addition to writing several children’s books. 
A member of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, she is on the editorial board of 
United Nations World. In private life she 
is Mrs. Richard J. Walsh. 


JOHN DOS PASSOS, American novelist, 
was born in Chicago and educated at Har- 
vard University. He is a member of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, and 
author of Three Soldiers and The Ground 
We Stand On. Three of his previously pub- 
lished novels have been combined in a 
trilogy, U. S. A. 


CHARLES JOURNET, Swiss theologian, 
is cofounder and publisher of Nova et 
Vetera. He was at one time a professor at 
the Priests’ Seminary of Fribourg. He has 
written Introduction a la theologie and 
L’esprit du protestantisme en Suisse. Abbe 
Journet’s Our Lady of Sorrows has been pub- 
lished in the United States. 


TRYGVE LIE, Norwegian statesman, in 
1946 was elected to be the first Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. Formerly 
legal adviser to Norway’s Trade Union Fed- 
eration, he filled several cabinet posts be- 
tween 1935 and 1940, when he escaped to 
England with the Norwegian government. 
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After becoming Foreign Minister, he evolved 
provisional measures that saved 
wegian fleet for the Allies. 
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PABLO MARTINEZ pet RIO, anthro- 


pologist, historian and educator, is director 
of the Institute of History in Mexico City. 
He has also been Professor of Ancient and 
Medieval History at the University of Mex- 
ico, head of the University Exchange De- 
partment, and examiner in the Secretariats 
of Public Education and Foreign Affairs. He 
is a fellow of the Royal Anthropological In- 
stitute of Great Britain. 


MAX PICARD, Swiss doctor of medicine 
and psychiatrist, has written several books 
in the field of metaphysical research. His 
Hitler in Ourselves, which has been pub- 
lished in the United States, deals with dan- 
gerous tendencies of the modern psyche as 
exemplified in the rise of Nazism. 


“BERTRAND ARTHUR WILLIAM RUS- 
SELL, British philosopher and mathema- 
tician, was coauthor with Alfred North 
Whitehead of Principia Mathematica (1910- 
1913). His more recent works include 
Marriage and Morals, An Inquiry into Mean- 
ing and Truth and A History of Western 
Philosophy. A_ fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he has taught at the University 
of California and at the City College of New 
York. He succeeded his brother as Earl 
Russell in 1931. 


ADRIEN TUREL, Swiss author, lived in 
Berlin for many years. Because of his op- 
position to National Socialism he was 


-arrested in 1933 and driven out of Germany 


in 1934. Since then he has lived in Zurich. 
The historical philosophy expressed in his 
published works has been in opposition to 
the imperialistic trends in European thought. 


CLARA URQUHART, editor of Last 
Chance, was born in Johannesburg and edu- 
cated in South Africa and Europe. She 
pioneered in South African social relief work 


~ dealing with juvenile delinquency and re- 


cidivism. During World War II Mrs. Urqu- 
hart was in charge of the War Relief Section 
of the South African Red Cross and of the 
Bureau of Relief and Information for Enemy 
Prisoners of War. She has recently worked 
with displaced persons in the Middle East 
and Europe. 
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men have the opportunity to know the world scene as intimately.as does the 
author. In recent months he has made one round-the-world trip, carried out a 


25,000-mile tour of the Far East for the War Department, and made a news gather- 
ing foray into West and South Africa. Mr. Canham recently returned from Geneva, 
where he was a member of the American delegation to the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Freedom of Information. Earlier, he worked with UNESCO in various capac- 
ities as a member of its Commission on the Free Flow of Information, a delegate to 
the Commission’s Paris Conference, and as a member of the American National 
Commission of UNESCO and of its executive committee. He is editor of America’s 
international newspaper, The Christian Science Monitor, a weekly commentator on 
the ABC network, and president of the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 


Threats to the Right to Know 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


by ERWIN D. CANHAM 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION has been defined by the General Assembly of the United 


Nations as “a fundamental human right . 
which the United Nations is consecrated.” 


. . the touchstone of all the freedoms to 


More specifically, the Assembly de- 


clared that freedom of information has implied “the right to gather, transmit and 
publish news anywhere and everywhere without fetters.” 


It has long been a goal of the Ameri- 
can press to help break down the many 
existing barriers to freedom of informa- 
tion. This purpose, naturally, was not 
altogether altruistic. The American 
news-gathering systems, both of private 
newspapers and of the great wire serv- 
ices, are strong and pervasive. They 
seek to gather news everywhere, and to 
disseminate it everywhere. But although 
we have this undisguised selfish motive, 
the American press also deeply believes 
that its mission to discover and dissemi- 


. nate news can be a powerful contribu- 


tion to peace. 

We know, of course, that our system 
has flaws and shortcomings. Some of 
these, such as the dissemination of sen- 
sationalism and bizarre trivia, go back 
to the earthier attributes of human na- 
ture, and will take a long time to eradi- 
cate. But on the whole we are sure 
that the American press’ aggressive 
search for news, and assiduous distri- 
bution of it, form a real and continu- 
ing contribution to the well-being of 
mankind everywhere. We are well pre- 
pared to stack up the American press, 
with its shortcomings, against the gov- 
ernmentally-dominated press of a totali- 
tarian country, or the subsidized and 
influenced press of some middle-ground 
countries. 

It was with a background of Ameri- 
can initiative, although on motion of 
Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo of the 
Philippines, a newspaper publisher 
trained in the American school, and a 
skillful diplomat, that the United Na- 


tions began its effort to break down 
barriers to freedom of information. 


That was in the more hopeful days of 


1946. The General Assembly passed 
a resolution calling for the preparation 
and convening of an international con- 
ference on freedom of information. The 
preparation was done by a subcom- 
mittee, which met long and laboriously 
and argumentativély at Lake Success. 
The conference was finally held at 
Geneva in March, 1948. 


At this late date, I will not bore 
Christian Register readers with review- 
ing the work of that conference, al- 
though it got little enough attention at 
the time. I want to tell you what has 
happened in the intervening months to 
the considerable achievements of the 
Conference. For these events are an 
excellent illustration of the unceasing 
need for vigilance. 

The central achievement of the Geneva 
Conference, at least from an American 
viewpoint, was in the final drafting and 
adoption of a convention on the gather- 
ing and international transmission of 
news. This proposed treaty, introduced 
by the United States, is a charter on, 
behalf of the foreign correspondents of 
the world. These men are certainly the 
eyes and ears of public opinion, and as 
their work is helped or hindered, pub- 
lic opinion will be clarified or clouded. 
The convention itself is modest and 
simple. It does not overreach itself. 
It was attainable. And so, under the 
pressure of a strong American delega- 
tion at Geneva, it was adopted by the 
conference with only a minimum of 
changes, none of them of a damaging 
character. ; 

Other parts of the Geneva conference’s 
work, it is true, were oper to very great 
objections from the American view- 


But these are not relevant to 
the present study. The American con- 


point. 


vention went through all right. It was 
the work of a conference of 54 states. 
It was to go from the conference to 
the 18 members of the Economic and 
Social Council, and from them to this 
autumn’s General Assembly. It was 
presumed that the 18 members of 
ECOSOC would not venture to overthrow 
what 54 nations had done, by over- 
whelming majority. But as the event 
proved, that was a rash presumption. 
The Economic and Social Council drove 
three big and damaging holes in the 
fabric of the American convention, as 
adopted at Geneva. These changes were 
engineered mainly by the Soviet Union 
and its satellites, but they could not have 
been put through by Communist-bloc 
votes alone. They were actually made 
possible because a middle group of 
nations has not grasped the importance 
of freedom of speech and information, 
and is prepared—indeed, is eager—to 
perpetuate the old tactics of censorship 
and suppression. 


The changes put through Ecosoc— 
usually by a margin of only a single 
vote—go right to the heart of news - 
freedom. They affect access to news, 
they open the way to broad peacetime 
censorships, and they threaten to hamper 
the free movement of foreign corre- 
spondents. The American delegation 
to the Paris session of the General 
Assembly will seek manfully to rectify 
these grave breaches. Perhaps they 
will succeed. Fortunately, there has 
been an adequate warning of how 
totalitarian or bemused governments 
are seeking to block the channels of 
news. 

Let me illustrate concretely. Article 
Four of the Geneva Convention had to 
make a concession to the possibility of 
necessary military censorship. Much 
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The Economic and Social Council 
drove three big and damaging holes 
in the fabric of the American con- 
vention, as adopted at Geneva. These 
changes were engineered by the 
Soviet Union and its satellites... . 
They were actually made possible be- 
cause a middle group of nations has 
not grasped the importance of free- 
dom of speech and information. .. . 


as we dislike censorship at any time, 
there is no doubt that its use in a war- 
time emergency can be justified. So 
Article Four, covering free egress of 
news material from the territories of 
contracting states, provided that “con- 
tracting states may make and enforce 
regulations relating directly to the 
maintenance of national military se- 
curity.’ This was adroitly and disas- 
trously amended by Ecosoc to read: 
“Contracting States may make and en- 
force regulations relating directly to 
the maintenance of national security.” 
The phrase “national security,” ob- 
viously, is so broad that this section 
of the convention could be invoked to 
impose an endless variety of peacetime 
censorships. They could be enforced 
at times of crisis in the affairs of na- 
tions when, for that very reason, the 
importance of the news is greatest. The 
clause would be a great and standing 
temptation to any government which 
found its policies under vigorous at- 
tack. A shaking cabinet, for instance, 
would have in this clause solemn ap- 
proval for the imposition of censorship, 
needing only its own decision that the 
maintenance of national security re- 
quired that the news be regulated. 
This insidious change was voted by 
Ecosoc with the narrow margin of eight 
to seven, with three abstentions. The 
eight that put it across were USSR, 
Poland, Byelo-Russia, Venezuela, 
France, Peru, Chile and Australia. The 
first three voted entirely in malicious 
mood. None of the Communist states 
has the slightest intention of signing and 
living up to a treaty along the lines of 
the American convention. It would be 
utterly contrary to their whole concept 
of thought-control. So their purpose is 
to make the treaty just as bad as pos- 
sible, so it will not widen the channels 
of information between other countries. 
Their three votes were decisive in this 
act of sabotage. But the other five 
delegates should have known better. 
The fact that Australia, whose vote 
would have changed the decision, came 
down in favor of so blatant ‘and per- 
nicious an opening for censorship, is 
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very significant. At the Geneva con- 
ference, and before, Prime Minister 
Evatt’s representatives have shown the 
independence on which he sets perfectly 
legitimate store, by voting and arguing 
as often as possible in a way against the 
American conception of freedom of in- 
formation, and in a way for the Soviet 
conception. 


The Australian position has of course 


not been utterly contrary to the western . 


conception of a free press. It has rather 
been a gadfly attitude which up to a 
point could be healthy and beneficial. 
But it has often gone beyond that point, 
and as in this instance has contributed 
to an almost disastrous result. Behind 
the Australian attitude is not only Prime 
Minister Evatt’s desire always to be 
independent and perhaps a little bit 
different from the other members of 
the British group, but a long-standing 
row his government has had with the 
Australian press. Legislation empower- 
ing peacetime censorship inside Aus- 
tralia was enacted in the last few years, 
bitterly controverted, and finally de- 
feated by vigorous resistance of the 
Australian press. These elements ex- 
plain the Australian attitude. 


I have a high personal regard for 
the delegate who represents Mr. Evatt 
on these occasions. He is the Australian 
Ambassador at Moscow, Alan Watt. 
But his instructions are singularly per- 
verse, and they have done a good deal 
of harm. In this instance, they virtually 
ruined the American convention—and 
with it the work of the Geneva con- 
ference—unless it can be rectified at the 
Assembly. 


The same decisive position, of course, 
was held by any one of the other na- 
tions supporting this censorship propo- 
sal. The three Latin-American nations 
are predisposed toward censorship, any- 
way, for they have found it most useful 
in time of revolution. 

France, the remaining supporter, 
simply should have seen the issue more 
clearly. But France’s official thinking 
“on press freedom has been troubled for 
some time by theoretical concepts which 
have blurred the facts. The hard truth 
is that a good many officials, including 
not a few Americans, tend to exercise 
censorship whenever they get a chance. 
You can see this in any community, and 
the Quai d’Orsay is no better than the 
City Hall. 

Another change made at the 18-na- 
tion ECOSOC meeting has nullified an im- 
portant provision adopted by the 54- 
nation conference. The original Ameri- 
can convention, as passed by the con- 
ference, had this self-explanatory and 
valuable provision: “The Contracting 
States shall permit and encourage the 


... these illustrations show very well 
the practical working of sabotage in 
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international relations, the need for 
unceasing vigilance and aggressive 
diplomacy. . . . The American con- 
vention would have been a genuine 
step forward toward freer ~ inter- 
change of news and a more effective 
corps of foreign correspondents. It 
can actually be so, if its sponsors 


rescue it at the Assembly... . 
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widest possible access to news, official 
and non-official, for ali foreign corre- 
spondents on the same basis as for na- 
tional correspondents and shall not dis- 
criminate among foreign correspondents 
as regards such access.” This was 
changed to the following version: “Each 
Contracting State shall, within the limits 
compatible with national security, per- 
mit and encourage access to news, offi- 
cial and non-official, for all corre- 
spondents of other Contracting States 
so far as possible on the same basis 
as for its own correspondents, and shall 
not discriminate among correspondents 
of other Contracting States as regards 
such access.” 


The italicized portions water down 
the original text to remove all their 
value, and render them virtually mean- 
ingless. The amended text not only 


_widens the breach for discrimination 


between national correspondents and 
foreign correspondents (the very thing 
this clause was aimed at) but again 
rivets into the convention the danger- 
ously abusable phrase “national se- 
curity.” And it will be another uphill 
job to get this set right at Paris. 


I have gone into these illustrations at 
such length because they show very 
well the practical working of sabotage 
in international relations, the need for 
unceasing vigilance and aggressive 
diplomacy, if we are to make and hold 
any gains at all, The American conven- 
tion would have been a genuine step 
forward toward freer interchange of 
news and a more effective corps of. 
foreign ‘correspondents. It can  ac- 
tually be so, if its sponsors rescue it at 
the Assembly, push it through, and then 
secure signatures, ratifications and en- 
forcement of the treaty’s provisions. 
That is a long road, leading as it does 
through the United States Senate, which 


at the moment is the least of our worries. 


It is, of course, necessary and im- 
portant that these painstaking and pro- 
tracted efforts should take place in the 
world political and diplomatic field in 
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behalf of freedom of information. There 
is value in resolutions and pledges and 
treaties and contractual obligations. But 
when we have done all this, we will still 
have gone only a little bit along the road. 
The United Nations can do its utmost, 
through furnishing the means for call- 
ing international conferences and com- 
mittees, to help these agreements. But 
the agreements will be no better than 
the performance of the press behind 
them. That is why, with all respect for 
and understanding of the UN’s role in 
this field, I believe it must be sup- 
plemented by action by the press itself. 


Perhaps something of the sort is true 
in all areas of UN action. The press 
itself must awaken to the full scope of 
its responsibility, and must do its job 
better. Not only that, but there is great 
opportunity for the newspaper men of 
various countries to get to know and 
understand one another better, and set 
up the means of cooperation between 
themselves directly. 

The opening of channels through 
which peoples can speak to peoples— 
and specialists to specialists—is one of 
the greatest roles UN can perform. 


Here one of un’s subsidiary organs, 
UNESCO, comes into the picture promi- 
nently. UNESCO has interested itself in 
the outset in press communication, as 
with radio and films. uNnEsco helped 
prepare the Geneva conference. UNESCO 
has conducted an extremely valuable 
study of the technical needs of press, 
radio and films in war-devastated coun- 
tries. This census of urgent require- 
ments, in which newsprint is paramount, 
is of utmost help in getting the badly 
crippled media of mass communication 
back into operation. 


Of even greater value, however, is a 
UNESCO project to aid in the private 
establishment of two brand new inter- 
national efforts. One is already a fact. 
At unesco House in Paris, in June, 
there was formally organized the In- 
ternational Federation of Editors and 
Publishers. This group was made up of 
existing national editors’ and publishers’ 
organizations in Belgium, Denmark, 
Egypt, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Norway, Netherlands, 
Sweden and Switzerland. The Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors sent 
observers, since the organizing meeting 
in Paris was held during the American 
national political conventions. The 
ASNE will decide at an early directors 
meeting whether or not to affiliate with 
the International Federation. In any 
event the International Federation offers 
a means of contact between working 
newspaper editors and publishers in 


_ various western countries, and it is ex- 


pected abroad to include other areas 
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The changes put through ECOSOC 
— usually by a margin of only a 
single vote — go right to the heart 
of news freedom. They affect access 
to news, they open the way to broad 


peacetime censorships, and_ they 


threaten to hamper the free move- 


ment of foreign correspondents. 


as well. 

Whether the members of the Soviet 
group will join such a Federation in 
the near future is open to serious doubt. 
There is, of course, a profound dif- 
ference between editors and publishers 
in the states like the Soviet Union, 
where they are under rigid control and 
the press is a part of government, and 
newspapers with varying degrees of in- 
dependence in the rest of the world. 
The problem of reaching a meeting of 
minds on freedom of information be- 
tween the Communist states and the rest 
of us cannot be solved by mere contacts 
of newspaper men. There would of 
course be great value in more frequent 
contact between Soviet editors and 
western editors. 


Even if such contacts lead temporarily 
to propaganda battles, they have great 
underlying usefulness. Western jour- 
nalists would of course like nothing 
better than an opportunity to travel in 
the Soviet Union, and particularly to 
have contact with their journalistic 
brethren there. Such opportunities are 
limited to the barest minimum today. 
American journalists, at least, have al- 
ways urged widest facilities for Soviet 
journalist visitors in the United States, 
and have criticized the American State 
Department whenever it took a con- 
trary view. 


But this problem of journalistic con- 
tact between east and west, however 
fundamental, is not the main purpose of 
the new International Federation of 
Editors and Publishers. There is plenty 
to do to open up journalistic channels 
among like-minded western nations. 
Surprisingly few such contacts have 
existed in the past, and almost none of 
them have been of an organized nature. 
Now there exists a continuing forum 
in which some such relationships can 
be carried out. It ought to be of great 
value. 

The second new channel, still only in 
the blueprint stage, is the proposal to 
establish with uNEsco’s help but pri- 
vately controlled, an international press 
institute. This institute would be set 
up in western Europe, probably in Paris, 
and would channel back and forth be- 
tween all interested nations technical 
press information. This is a particularly 
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important task. The European press has 
suffered greatly by the war. It is eager 
to restore its techniques and to learn 
something of the factors which have 
made the American. press such a 
vigorous and significant part of its com- 
munity. 


There has been operating for two 
years now an American Press Institute 
at Columbia University, New York. 
This Institute has been perhaps the most 
useful of all measures of self-improve- 
ment yet devised by the American press. 
It has brought together the leaders of 
the craft for long seminar conferences 
in an effort to share among them the 
best practices and most useful under- 
takings of American newspapers. Dailies, 
for example, which have effectively car- 
ried on campaigns against civic cor- 
ruption in one community, share their 
know-how with all other interested 
newspapers. These things may seem 
elementary, but they are immensely use- 
ful. It would be particularly valuable 
for the newspapers of western Europe 
to learn a great deal of the things which 
have been evolved in the United States, 
and it would not all be a one-way flow 
of information. Many European jour- 
nalists have cultural depths and profes- 
sional viewpoints which would be of 
real value to Americans. 


The international press institute, 
when organized, would maintain exten- 
sive rules of information. It would or- 
ganize seminars wherein, for example, 
five journalists from each of eight or 
ten countries would come together for 
two or three weeks to pool their mutual 
experiences and in no small degree to 
inspire one another with their aspira- 
tions. Such contacts as these, I believe 
are a really fundamental approach to 
the problem of freedom of information. 

The United Nations and its subsidiary 
organizations can be of primary value 
in making such private efforts possible. 
But surely the more the United Nations 
succeeds in getting private organizations 
and private individuals to work, the | 
more effectively it will advance its pur- 
poses. 

The political and diplomatic world, 
after all, is a superficial world. The real 
decisions of peace are made at a far 
more profound level. Penetration to _ 
that level of mass thinking is what is 
required. These facts are of course 
well known to governments. Some 
governments of course have sought to 
avoid this penetration, being afraid of 
a popular awakening. Yet it remains 
true that only as peoples speak to 
peoples will peace be achieved. That 
is why “the right to know” expressed in 
a steady freeing of the channels of in- 
formation is a primordial challenge. 
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The author, a Canadian Unitarian, has just returned from an extensive news-tour 
behind the Iron Curtain for The Saturday Evening Post and the Beacon Press. He 
is a regular contributor to The Post, Harper’s and other us and Canadian magazines, 
and several months ago was given the lead position in Reader’s Digest with his 
article, “A Memo to Uncle Sam.” At the beginning of World War II he was called 
to Ottawa as Special Assistant to Canada’s Minister of National Defense, Norman 
Rogers. After Rogers’ death Roberts left this post to become a war correspondent. 
During the Battle of the Atlantic he served with the Royal Canadian Navy, and from 
this experience came the book Canada’s War at Sea. The article below will appear 
in expanded form in Robert’s eighth book, Home From the Cold Wars, which is 
being published in the United States by the Beacon Press and in Canada by. 
S. Reginald Saunders Co., Ltd. Another Roberts book, The Mackenzie will be pub- 
lished this fall by Oxford University Press. 


EYEWITNESS REPORT FROM MOSCOW 


US, USSR Propaganda Howitzers 


by LESLIE ROBERTS 


ONE OF THE LAST THINGS the writer did before packing his bags early in 1948 and 
setting out on a long swing through Europe, including a visit of several weeks’ dura- 
tion in the Soviet Union, was to sign with other peace-minded Canadians a letter 
of protest against the film called The Iron Curtain, a copy of the shooting script 


of which had been read and compared with the facts the film professed to present. _ 


Protest was based in part on the view that the projected film distorted actual inci- 
dents of the so-called Canadian Spy Case while retaining a sufficient veneer of 
truth to convince the unsophisticated that it had been held to the line of what ac- 
tually happened, the basic technique of the propagandist. Even more important 
than these deviations from fact, however, was the clear intent of the film to en- 


gender hatred of Russia. 


On one of my first evenings in Mos- 
cow, several weeks later, I attended a 
showing of the Soviet movie called The 
Russian Question, in the company of two 
officials of the cultural society known as 
voxs. The Russian Question reverses 
the “line” of The Iron Curtain by cast- 
ing American “monopoly-capitalists” as 
the villains of the piece. It sets out to 
tell the story of an American journalist 
with previous experience as a corre- 
spondent in the ussR and considerable 
reputation as a writer friendly to the 
Russian people (and therefore, the au- 
thor infers, able to obtain a visa), who is 
assigned by a newspaper owner in New 
York to return to the Soviet Union and 
collect material for a book designed to 
prove that Russia wants war with the 
United States. 

Russia revisited convinces him of that 
country’s peaceable intent. On his re- 
turn he retires to Long Island or Con- 
necticut, or some such sylvan retreat, 
handy to New York, from which he 
emerges with a manuscript that rever- 
ses what his publishers have hired him 
to write. Ergo, in keeping with decadent 
Western practice, they simply break the 
man. In the short space of one reel he 
loses house, furniture, job, savings. His 
wife, who sympathizes with his integrity 
but can’t abide the idea of poverty, 
walks out. (The zany had only taken 
the assignment in order to pick up $7,- 
500 advance royalties to marry the gal!) 
grown comrades of nauseating oiliness. 
The people of the ussr, of course, were 
depicted as simple souls, usually of mo- 
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No independent publisher dares take the 
rejected script, for fear of the Great 
Man. Even the publisher of a liberal 
journal, renowned for his fearless 
honesty, is afraid to touch it. (Ah, these 
Right-Wing Socialists!) In the fade-out 
the reporter is seen taking his case 


straight to the common people of 


America, who cheer him to the echo as 
he stands thundering and gesturing on 
the grass roots of Madison Square 
Garden. (The film does not divulge 
who paid for the hall.) 

My hosts asked me what I thought 
of their prize piece of propaganda, and 
I, who had been growing angrier and 
angrier as reel after reel filtered through 
eyes and ears, told them flatly that it is 
dreadful, and that Konstantine Simonov 
—without question one of their most 
capable writers—ought to be thoroughly 
ashamed, as a craftsman, for. putting 
such drivel on paper. ; 

It was not the popular view for a 
visitor to express. In such circles, in 
either the United States or the Soviet 
Union in the spring of 1948, you were 
supposed to see only blacks and whites, 
never to admit the possibility of shad- 
ings of gray in the color scheme of 
hate making. As a resident of North 
America and a “good citizen,” you must 
believe in a Russia of brutish diplomats, 
politicians and soldiers bent on world 
conquest and/or revolution, assisted in 
their aim in foreign countries by home- 
ronic appearance, completely in the 
power of their masters in the Kremlin. 
If you were a loyal Russian, on the 


other hand, you were taught to regard 
the American people as the innocent 
tools of war-making “monoply capital” 
and its jackals who publish the nation’s 
great newspapers—most of the writing 
for which is done by ex-Pollyannas 
turned cynic by the system, who, des- 
pairing of finding a way to assist the 
common man to jack up his under- 
carriage and take off his chains, keep 
themselves stupefied with whisky to for- 
get what decent guys they once were. 
To occupy a position between these 
extremes of paranoia in 1948 made you 
something called a “confused liberal.” 
To go to Russia with an open mind, to 
form your own conclusions about what 
was happening there and what it might 
portend for the future of man, or after 
you got there, to attempt to discuss rea- 
sonably with the Russians the facts of 
life about North America, was obviously 
to make the professional patriots in both 
camps wonder if a viper hadn’t gotten 
loose in their bosoms. The professional, 
in fine, is always so convinced of his 
rightness that pretty soon you begin to 
see advantages in what it is customary 
among the faithful to call confusion— 
which, however, looks to the writer more 
like insistence on the right of free in- 
quiry. Accepting the term for purposes 
of discussion, however, it seems valid to 
make the point that a little confusion 
may be extremely healthy, because, so 
long as confusion continues, the citizen 
possessed of it will never stand con- 
vinced that he is a prototype of the Deity. 
That is what is terrifying in the antics 


of warmongering people on the North 


American continent, on the one hand, 
and among manufacturers of the Rus- 
sian propaganda-line against the West, 
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on the other. Each has proceeded from — 
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a hypothesis that gives rise to appalling 
possibilities when you consider the 
QED to which it leads. 

- Closer examination of the two films 
is obviously indicated by what has been 
written in these introductory para- 
graphs. 

The general outline of the Canadian 
Spy affair is well known. Igor Gou- 

zenko, a youthful code clerk in the 

Soviet Embassy in Ottawa, had been 

warned by his superiors that he was 

about to be returned to the ussr, and 
he didn’t want to go. (The Western 
world said it was because he had “chosen 
freedom”; the Russians because he was 
under a cloud in his own diplomatic 
service.) To facilitate his intended 
change of citizenship, Gouzenko pilfered 

a number of secret documents from his 

Embassy files and, after an exciting 

- cops-and-robbers chase—in which the 
fleeing clerk had considerable difficulty 
in finding a way to nestle under the pro- 
tective wing of the Canadian authorities 

-—finally found sanctuary with the police 
and told all. 

Months later, the Canadian authori- 
ties, in a melodramatic dragnet opera- 
tion, rounded up a number of military 
officers of junior rank and several civil 
servants—most of them of comparative- 
ly humble status—and lodged them in- 
communicado in the barracks of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police at 
Rockcliffe, a suburb of Ottawa. Wives 
had no idea of their husbands’ where- 

‘abouts. The people so detained, who 
were not formally accused of anything 
at this stage, were then submitted to 
psychological pressures of an alniost 
fantastic nature, for a period of days, 
during which they were denied access 
to counsel and the right to communicate 
with friends or relatives. The police as- 

‘signment was to break down one or two 
of their prisoners and through these to 
involve the others, since otherwise Gou- 
zenko’s evidence was worthless. The in- 
quisitors finally succeeded in extracting 
two or three confessions by extremely 
questionable methods; then the govern- 
ment launched another completely new 
inquisitorial technique by establishing 
a Royal Commission, composed of two 
Supreme Court justices, which—without 
anything resembling legal process, as 
measured by accepted Canadian stand- 
ards of justice—took upon itself the 
function of condemning out of hand 
citizens against whom no charges had 
been laid and who still were virtually 
without legal advice. Then, after brand- 
ing them guilty, the commission tossed 
the cadavers of its victims into the courts 
for the accepted form of legal trial. This 
process has been roundly condemned 
for its totalitarian approach by mem- 


bers of every political party in the Cana- 
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_ the assumption that he represents God, 


e e es o e e e 
The policy of hate-propaganda is the 
greatest immediate menace to the 
cause of peace we face in 1948, and 
shall face so long as the practice con- 
tinues. Of the two “lines” ... that 
of the Soviet Union, directed to its 


own people, was infinitely more 


cleverly done than that of the Amer- 


ican propagandists. .. . 


dian Parliament and by such influential 
bodies as the Canadian Bar Association. 

The principal witness for the Cana- 
dian government’s prosecution, before 
the Royal Commission in the first in- 
stance and the courts in the second, was 
Igor Gouzenko, the fugitive Russian 
code clerk. Approximately half of those 
whom he accused were found not guilty, 
for lack of evidence, despite the brand 
of Cain stamped indelibly on them by 
the Royal Commission. Several, includ- 
ing the Communist Member of Parlia- 
ment, Fred Rose (who was not taken 
before the Commissioners, but directly 
into the courts), were sentenced to peni- 
tentiary terms. 

What is said in this brief outline is 
not to be construed as an expression 
of sympathy with any citizen who sold 
out or who—for ideological reasons and 


‘what at least one of the accused called 


a “higher loyalty” (to world Commu- 
nism, no doubt) than that which he pro- 
fessed to his own country—either com- 
municated or was prepared to commu- 
nicate official secrets to another Power. 
The writer’s personal Western decadence 
simply does not countenance breaking 
an oath, under any circumstances; it is 
important that the point should be 
made, because that is what Igor Gou- 
zenko did, as surely as any Canadian 
who was found guilty. 

That is the only way Gouzenko can 
be brought into focus. He was a traitor 
to the Soviet Union, a servant who 
stole secret documents from his own gov- 
ernment for the purpose of arming him- 
self with the making of a profitable 
deal; that it has been highly profitable is 
a simple matter of record. Early in the 
proceedings a Canadian millionaire 
businessman gave him an annuity for 
life. While the trials were going on, a 
series of ghostwritten articles were sold 
to and subsequently appeared in the 
magazine Cosmopolitan, at a reputed 
five-figure fee to the “author” who didn’t 
write them—a deal arranged at a time 
when it would have been impossible for 
any editor or writer to establish contact 
with Gouzenko other than through the 
good offices of the Canadian govern- 
ment or the Mounties (who would not 
have committed themselves in such a 
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delicate matter without authority to do 
so from higher up). A book written in 
vivid journalese by a Montreal news- 
paperman, but with authorship attrib- 
uted to Gouzenko, made its appearance 
almost simultaneously with the arrival of 
The Iron Curtain on the screen. 

Where does all this take us? What is 
the end result of such proceedings, 
whether they are those of the West, or 
of Russia? Is this the way to a better 
understanding of the Soviet Union and 
its governors or people? Is this the way 
to peace? Or might it not be more 
fairly described as “conditioning for 
war,” with Igor Gouzenko the chosen in- 
strument of the warmongers, and finan- 
cial independence as the pay-off for the 
Soviet traitor, the penitentiary for the 
Canadian? 

As serious and dependable a critic 
as The New York Times’ Bosley Crow- 
ther, after describing the film as “an 
out-and-out anti-Soviet picture in which 
entertainment seems a secondary aim,” 
had the following to say about The Iron 
Curtain in the Sunday edition of May 
16, 1948, of that by no means pro-Rus- 
sian journal: 

Twentieth Century-Fox has __ patently 

stacked the story with distorting elements. 
The young clerk, played ) Dana Andrews, 
is a charming and sensible chap, whose 
natural misgivings toward the Soviets are 
perceptible from the start. He believes in 
giving honest answers, they demand eva- 
sions and lies, And where his superiors 
speak with heavy accents, he speaks English 
like a good American. Indeed, you would 
never take him for a Russian unless it said 
so in the script. 
_ Likewise, his young wife Gene Tierney, 
is a sweet and domestic girl, much more 
like a Western idealization than like a two- 
fisted Russian feminist. She,loves her home, 
she loves her baby, she’d rather talk kids 
than politics and she sees no reason why her 
Canadian neighbor shouldn’t drop in occa- 
sionally with a dish of apple pie. When 
she is dragged along to Communist meet- 
ings, she goes with obvious distaste. There 
is no doubt about this youne Russian: She . 
was born and raised in Faith Baldwin’s 
mind. 

On the other hand, the embassy bigwigs 
are squareheaded, guttural gents, typical 
spy-picture villains and as evil and murder- 
ous as they come. They are sternly obedient 
to Moscow, which is darkly and ruefully 
described as a place of horrendous enslave- 
ment to which a recall means almost certain 
death. And the chief of the Communists in 
Canada is a fat, oily, supercilious type whose 
contempt for the Western democracies is 
expressed in ugly sneers. This role is played 
by Berry Kroeger, a poor man’s Charles 
Laughton. 

Now, it’s doubtful if this sort of picture, 
distorted and hammed as it is, will have 
much effect upon the thinking of the alert 
and objective audience. But it surely will 
plant explosive notions in susceptible and 
biased minds. It will aggravate anxiety, 
suspicion, hate and fear, not through any 
sober clarification but through the old- 
fashioned villain stereotypes. For the 
Russian villains in this movie are the Nazi 
villains of a couple of years back. In fact 
the script was written by Milton Krims, who 
coauthored Confessions of a Nazi Spy. 
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No matter what one’s personal feelings 
toward our relations with Soviet Russia are, 
it can’t be that sane and sober people want 
our screen to start a wave of hate the Red. 
Nor can they seriously want our movies to 
cast equal suspicion and contempt upon all 
native organizations which thump for rights 
and Recon in these desperate times, which 
is precisely what this movie, by strong im- 
plication, does. One wonders with horrible 
misgiving whether The Iron Curtain repre- 
sents the character of future Hollywood 
movies which we may see on this delicate 
theme, or whether it is simply an endeavor 
by one studio to turn a fast he 


A North American temper started 
fraying at the edges before the showing 
of The Russian Question by Konstantine 
Simonov was two minutes on its way; 
the occasion was the portrayal of a meet- 
ing between the Great American Pub- 
lisher and one of his editors, neither of 
whom was even a reasonable facsimile of 
any publisher or editor I have met in 
more than a quarter-century of news- 
papering, which includes even a stint 
with Hearst. These were nasty, danger- 
ous men who practically wore labels to 
that effect on their coats—like the Rus- 
sion diplomats and soldiers in The Iron 
Curtain. Well, there are a few such 
Americans around, but to millions of 
Russians who have seen this picture, 
MacPherson is now accepted as the typi- 
cal American publisher and Gould the 
average editor type. For my money 
this is pretty low stuff. 

Then came the first piece of conversa- 
tion which was rapidly to change my 
irritation to anger. (Preston is the For- 
eign Editor of MacPherson’s paper.) 


Gouxp (walking around the office): Aha, 
an old friend come to light again. 

MacPuerson: For the present. There 
are rumors that he’s still alive. Too early 
what about itP Ever since the poor devil 
was hanged head down in Milan, he’s most 
certainly been dead. Speak no ill of the 
dead. He autographed it when I was in his 
Rome rane in 83. Look at that autograph. 
One of the best in my collection. 

Govutp: And the other gentleman? _ Still 
in the safe? 

MacPHERSON: I 
are rumors that he’s still alive. 
to hang him yet. 

Gouin: I think you’d be quite safe... . 

MacPuerson: No, it’s still too early. 

Goutp: You're too much afraid of the 
future. That’s the trouble with you. 

PRESTON (entering): Here I am. How 
are you? Hello, Jack. 

Gouxtp: Hello. 

MacPuerson: What have you got about 
Russia to-day, Bill? 

Preston: U. P. gives us fifty lines by 
Harner on the Russians in Vienna. Harner 
praises the Russians. Don’t know whether 
to use it or not. 

MacPuerson: Sure we'll use it. Unlike 
Hearst, we keep our information objective. 
Put it on page sixteen. No closer. What 
else? 

Preston: Wippman’s article on Russian 
expansionist plans and five or six more items 
of that sort. 

MacPuHerson: Give it all. 
tive. 
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For the present. There 
Too early 


We're objec- 
Put Wippman on the front page, the 


. .. in either the United States or the 
Soviet Union in the spring of 1948, 
you were supposed to see only blacks 
and whites, never to admit the pos- 
sibility of shadings of gray in the 


color scheme of hate making. «. . 


rest no further than the sixth. What else? 

Preston: What else? A crazy Italian 
report about Russian aircraft over Eritrea. 
But that’s just crap. 


MacPuerson: Headline it on page one. 

Preston: But the Russians’ll deny it to- 
morrow. 

MacPuerson: Well, what if they do? 


We'll put it on page twenty. Five lines. 
They always write short denials. Millions of 
people’ll read the report, and ten thousand 
the denial. 


The thing goes on from the publisher’s 
discourse on objectivity to his first con- 
versation with Smith, the boy-scout for- 
eign correspondent, in the course of 
which this writer’s temper hit the ceiling 
and ricochetted around among the chan- 
deliers for the remainder of the evening. 
To quote again: 

Goutp: Your 1942 book praising Russia 
ought to help you to write quite a different 
book about Russia now. The kind of book 
we need. 

SmitH: Who d’ye mean by we? 

MacPueErson: People who think we 
don’t need Communism in America. 

SmitH: I’m one of them. Live and let 
live—the Russians have their own ways, we 


have ours. Well, what next? 

Goutp: Next is that you should go to 
Russia again and write the whole truth — 
about it. 

SmitH: But I wrote the whole truth then. 

GouLp: 0. 

SmirH: Hey! Take it easy! 


Govutp: What did you write? That the 
Russians are brave soldiers, that they held 
Stalingrad heroically, that their airmen 
rammed the Germans, that their women were 
snipers. And are you going to tell me that 
that’s the whole truth about Russia? 

SmitH: Everything that I wrote was the 
truth, 

Goutp: And it has not occurred to you 
that now, when those brave soldiers have 
got to the heart of Europe and Korea, when 
those airmen are flying over Vienna and Port 
Arthur, that this truth isn’t turned against 
the Germans any more, but against us? 

SmitH: I’ve read all that in our worthy 
paper. 

Goutp: And you think the Russians won’t 
go any further? 

SmirH: On the contrary, first they'll con- 
quer Europe, then America, then Australia. 
Then the Antarctic. . . . Of all the bunk! 

Govutp: Bunk? Did you ever read Marx’s 
Communist Manifesto? And Lenin’s Im- 
perialism, the Last Stage of Capitalism — 
Note the last. Did you read it or not? 

SmitH: No, I never read it, and what’s 
it got to do with all this, anyway? 

Goutp: And then... . 

MacPuerson: Hold your horses, Jack. 
Get on with your discussion without me, 
I’ve got to go. Take my advice, Harry, and 
listen to Jack. He'll tell you what we both 
think. And now just a couple of words... . 


You'll fly in two weeks. Time—three months. 


- The book—a month after you're back. Part’ll 


go as articles in the paper. Publication 
guaranteed, Success guaranteed. Thirty 
thousand dollars guaranteed. Your answer 
here by midnight tomorrow. Say yes, and 
you get my first check for seven thousand 
five hundred. Think it over. Good-bye 
(Exit). 

SmirH: Seventy-five hundred bucks! Not 
bad for a first advance. The amount makes 
me think that I'd have to write something 
pretty vile for you. 

Goutp: No. You'd just have to remem- 
ber the demands of the times. And our 
present views on Russia,: summarized here 
(takes a newspaper from his pocket and 
gives it to Smith) in my article. It’s not 
written in such brilliant style-you know I 
don’t go in for that. But some of the ideas 
and maybe the names, even, might come in 
handy. 

- SmirH: “Ten reasons why the Russians 
want war.” ‘That’s not true. The Russians 
don’t want war. ‘That’s impossible. 


uLp: When did you leave Russia? 
SmitH: In December, ’42. 
Govutp: And now it’s February, ’46. 
SmirH: All the same, they just can’t want 
war. 
Goutp: Well, maybe not just now. Let’s 


say even that they don’t want it now—I'm 
not afraid of crossing my t's. I myself stand 
for an immediate preventive war against 
world Communism. The Communists are 
fanatics, and the Russians are double 
fanatics as Russians and as Communists. Be- 
lieve me, if they think they can make the 
world accept their ideas, nothing’ll stop 
them. 


This kind of light office-conversation 
continually cuts across the action. You 


never hear of anybody who is against 


Communism simply because he can’t 
accept its thesis, or who is against the 
Russians, as Russians, because he doesn’t 
like their propaganda line. Excepting 
Smith, who wrote the wrong-way book, 
the principal characters are either sinis- 
ter men in pursuit of money through 
war, or weaklings who —having sold 
their souls to the lackeys of “monopoly 
capital”— pursue the primrose path of 
drinking themselves to death to forget 
their moral perfidy. 

People like Hardy, the New York 
columnist, who is painted by Simonov 
as having a wide public, all manner of 
“sources” and a flair for fabrication — 
particularly in spreading lies about 
Russia—never have a dime and devote 
their leisure to cadging drinks from 
other newspaper people. Hardy diffuses 
the journalistic body odor of a Walter 
Winchell on the income of a copyreader, 
and there has been nobody like him in 
New York journalism in half a century, 
if ever there was: a gent who knows all, 
sees all and publishes much more than 
all, on a salary of fifty dollars a week, 
plus what he can cadge for publishing 
anti-Russian lies, presumably from the 
“monopolists.” Hardy makes the visit 


of Soviet journalists to New York (of © 


which party Simonov, the author, was a 


member). the occasion for spreading the — 


ee 


canard that the visitors have been seen 
passing money to American trade-union 
officials —the obvious inference, of 
course, being that it is the hot “money 
from Moscow” beloved of the North 
American Red-baiter. 

“Of course it’s a lie!” says the great 
columnist. “A lie for ten dollars.” 

Such items would be screamingly 
funny, were it not for the fact that tens 

of millions of Russians have seen the 
: play or the film. The stage production 
opened simultaneously in 300 theaters 
in the Soviet Union. The film has been 
_ shown everywhere from Moscow to 
_ Vladivostok. 


This epic of celluloid Spam goes on. 


from cliché to nonsense. Anonymous 
Russians are quoted as saying they never 
give a thought to war “except when I 
read what’s in your papers’—which, if 
correct, means what Pravda culls from 
the American press for the edification of 
its readers, with suitable comment; what 
is culled is usually a choice selection 
from Winchell, or Representative Eaton, 
or the deliberations of the Thomas 
Committee. 

The action rolls on through such gal- 
lant phrases as Smith’s “I’ve had 
enough of leaving all the honesty to the 
Communists,” as his reason for turning 
clean in his writing. It begins to hit 
into high when MacPherson, after read- 
ing Smith’s script, gives his author the 
bad news about what is going to happen 
to him if he won’t sit down and rewrite. 
(This is after publication of outsize 
newspaper advertisements about a book 
that its sponsor hadn’t even seen, an- 
other little trick of the trade that is out 
of this world.) 


* * * 


In celebration of Press Day, a Mos- 
cow writer, Sergei Kozelsky, did a piece 
called “What You Cannot Find in Soviet 
Newspapers” in which, frankly admit- 
ting that the Western concept of press 
freedom “is possible only when any- 
body is free to write and print anything 
at all” (but making no mention of our 
punishment .of abuses), he goes on to 
say: “We over here [in the ussr] ad- 
mittedly lack this sort of freedom and 
this simply because our press is owned 
by the people as a whole and the people 
have no desire to be fooled and their 
minds poisoned under the guise of free- 
dom of expression, which they consider 
to be nothing but license.” From there 
Kozelsky goes on to inform his readers 
what they will not discover in the Soviet 
press, which, by inference, means what 


they will find in that of the United 


States: 


We do not read that mysterious teapots 
‘are flying over Kazakhstan, with the infer- 
ence drawn that insidious enemies are test- 

_ ing secret weapons; 
__ We are not being told every day that we 
have to fight somebody or other; 


a 


To occupy a position between these ; 


extremes of paranoia made you 


something called a “confused lib- 


eral,” 


Our papers do not print stuff about what 
people in Ankara heard from people in Paris 
about things going on in Sverdlovsk... . 
A sort of Walkyrie ride on the wings of 
gossip is not our favorite type of outdoor 
sport. 


Following these quasi-political com- 
ments, Kozelsky proceeds to point out 
that you won’t find cheesecake pictures, 
lurid sex and crime news (the Russians 
“as a people are adult enough not to 
need smutty pictures”), divorce stories, 
fantastic yarns by pseudo scientists, or 
a labyrinth of commercial advertise- 
ments, inserted by people who “impose 
their viewpoint on the editorial policy of 
a commercial paper.” (The writer 
neglects to point out, if he knows, that 
what tends to align editorial policy with 
what the advertiser would like to read 
in the commercial press of North 
America is not advertiser-pressure, but 
the like-mindedness of the newspaper 
baron and the manufacturer or financier. 
With rare exceptions the advertiser has 
no need to exert pressure, since he and 
the publisher, having an identical profit 
objective, are like-minded men. ) 

It would not be difficult for any North 
American newspaperman, or any corre- 
spondent on the Moscow beat, to point 
out to Mr. Kozelsky other items not to be 
found in the Soviet press, chief of which 
would be criticism of political leader- 
ship, or anything that “deviates” from 
the line of the moment. If Bosley 
Crowther had been a critic working for 
Pravda he could not have written a re- 
view of The Russian Question such as he 
wrote of The Iron Curtain, unless and 
until somebody in authority had decided 
that the Question was a decadent picture. 
In such case the film would have been 
withdrawn immediately and critics who 
had praised it in the beginning would 
make haste to get on the band wagon and 
conform. Nor would the Soviet authori- 
ties tolerate the existence of a capitalist 
press in Moscow, as the West tolerates 
its Daily Worker’s and the anti-Com- 
munist regime in the France of 1948 
does not interfere with such papers as 
the Communists’ Humanité. A little 
knowledge, widely disseminated by its 
possessor, can only add to the sum total 
of ignorance. 

Russian books, fact and fiction alike, 
draw a bead on the American target; 
when translations of foreign volumes 
appear in the libraries, be sure they are 
of a nature to point up some facet of 
Western Life—the Negro problem, for 
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example—that makes the Western world 
extremely undesirable in any good _ 
Soviet citizen’s eyes. The rest are 
banned. Before leaving the Soviet Union 
the writer, as a gesture of farewell and 
friendship, offered his interpreter a copy 
of Robert St. John’s The Silent People 
Speak, selected because of the warmth 
the author displays for Tito’s people. 
The book was refused, without explana- 
tion. But next day the young man im- 
plied that if the gift was still open he 
would dearly like to have it. In the in- 
terval he had made inquiries about St. 
John’s work and discovered that it was - 
not on the Index. (This was before the 
Cominform explosion.) 


Things are not like that here. Be- 
labored as we are by propagandists and 
hatemongers, we still have not lost either 
the right of inquiry or that of protest. 
In no area is this more true than in the 
world of books. Newspapers and maga- 
zines may bar even objective examina- 
tion of the Russo-American problem—as 
many do. Radio chains may have kicked 
virtually every progressive commentator 
off the air. But the publishers of books, 
in the main, have remained alive to the 
importance of free discussion of the 
problems of the desperate times through 
which man is passing. Much of what is 
printed between hard covers may be 
vicious or irresponsible. But much is 
still concerned with the search for truth 
and peace. For this, at least, may God 
be praised! 


Domestic radio in each behemoth’s 
country is sharply at variance in ap- 
proach to that of the other, again be- 
cause the one is a government propa- 
ganda agency and the other a privately 
owned enterprise, selling air time for 
profit. Thus the anti-Soviet broadcasts 
to be heard in North America have con- 
sisted in large degree of the speeches of 
politicians, after-dinner orators and 
suchlike gentry, plus the gags of the 
funnymen. There is still another tech- 
nique, highly touted as free speech, an 
outstanding example of which occurred 
on the night when Konni Zilliacus, the 
British Left-Wing Labor M. P., spoke 
on the “Town Hall of the Air” program 
on the Russian problem, with three other 
speakers solidly aligned against him! 
Free speech, forsooth! 

The domestic radio in Russia walks 
strictly along whatever the chalk line 
may be at the time a station is on the 
air. A favorite technique is what may 
be called the brief and acid commentary 
on some incident in the news from the 
decadent West, which can be twisted to 
make anti-Sovieteers look like fools or 
knaves, or both, or a one-two crack at 
what any one of a thousand public 
figures in the United States has said 
about the ussr. The air is also heavy- 
(Continued on second page following) 
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“Some Register readers will call this article warmongering,” writes the author from 
Shanghai. “I call it honest reporting. Others will label me ‘Red’ because I have 
told, impartially, what the situation appears to be to a disinterested observer. And 
I have been from Manchuria, in the besieged city of Mukden, to the heart of Na- 
tionalist territory. This report is not wishful (heaven forbid!) or subjective bias. 
It has come up out of countless interviews not only with the ‘man in the street’ but 
with the actual molders of present-day Asiatic history.” Mr. Booth, who has com- 
pleted six years.as minister of the Unitarian church in Evanston, is a graduate in 
economics and history from a Canadian university, and is sending a series of 
dispatches from the Orient to The Register and to The Chicago Sun-Times. 


EYEWITNESS REPORT FROM SHANGHAI 


Asia Looks at the United Nations 
—and braces itself for war 


by JOHN NICHOLLS BOOTH 


NO SEGMENT of the earth’s surface is in more dire need of those factors with which 
the United Nations was set up to deal than Asia. In many areas its economy is 
shattered. Political stability, in other sections, seems like a remote dream. Internal 
peace does not exist. This most heavily populated of all continents is writhing in 


the grip of unbelievably chaotic economic conditjons, tightrope-walking govern- 


ments and endlessly dragged out military conflict. 


Asia hopes and dreams that the United 
Nations may be able to do something to 
cope with this well-nigh superhuman 
enigma of social, political and economic 

engineering. But its faith is growing 
~ thin. 

It has seen a Commission enter Korea 
and establish temporary, but uneasy, 
political stability. It watched a diminu- 


tion in the Kashmir conflict, at the be- » 


hest of United Nations authority. It has 
observed pressure in the Indonesian up- 
heavals. It smiled hopefully as it saw 
a fine, modern stone building erected in 
Shanghai near Soochow Creek, to be 
the Asiatic home and headquarters of 
this noble enterprise. For all this it has 
been happy and appreciative. 

But what Asia has seen going on in 
the world headquarters, on North Amer- 
ican soil, has caused the United Nations 
to lose face with the Far East. The cou- 
rageously outspoken and incorruptible 
mayor of the world’s sixth largest city, 
Shanghai, K. C. Wu, puts it this way: 
“Any truly democratic organization fol- 
lows the will of the majority. The 
United Nations has been a failure, from 
my point of view, because it fails to do 
this. It does not exchange views and 
effect compromises on a majority basis. 
When one nation can veto the will of all 
the others, an organization so based is 
bound to fail. It can’t achieve its pur- 
poses.” 


K. C. Wu speaks with considerable 
authority. His official position from 
1942 until 1945 was Vice-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the Chinese govern- 
ment. Actually he was acting Minister 
for two years of this time because Min- 
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ister T. V. Soong was in London or 
Washington. 


“Then you consider the United Na- 
tions to be useless?” I asked him. 


“Indeed, no!” he replied, with his 
quick, boyish laugh. “Though imperfect 
it is another link toward the more per- 
fect world organization we will have, 
someday. A ‘Parliament of Man’ will 
be possible when people become interna- 
tionalists, not nationalists. 
value in the present organization lies in 
its ability to lay groundworks, accumu- 
late materials and do preparatory work. 
In Asia, at least, it has done no really 
significant work.” 


I spent some time talking with officials 
in the Asiatic headquarters of the United 
Nations. National interests sometimes 
raise their heads above international 
concerns even there.. Each Chinese, for 
example, with whom I talked was against 
the admission into United Nations mem- 
bership of the Outer Mongolian People’s 
Republic. Let Dr. P. H. Chu, acting 
Director of the United Nations Informa- 
tion Center in Shanghai, speak for them: 
“The Charter says that new member 
states must be independent and self-gov- 
erning. Russia meddles too much in the 
internal affairs of Outer Mongolia. It is 
not an independent state; therefore 
China officially opposes its becoming a 
member of the United Nations.” 

“But,” I protested, “China and Rus- 
sia agreed at Yalta to recognize that 
region as an independent state. And no 
specific Russian interference has been 
discovered. You have stated the tech- 
nical reason for opposition. Would you 
mind giving me the real reason?” 


The major. 


No comment. Just a smile. And more 
silence. ; 

Probably the real reason may be seen 
in China’s own frustrated imperialistic 
ambitions. She hopes, someday, to draw 
into her own bosom areas like Tibet and 
Outer Mongolia. They were once, in a 


sense, part of her. It is hardly in line 
with her ultimate hopes to see these 
areas achieve independence and a greater 
sense of nationalism. 

‘The greatest service any organization 
could do for China, the largest nation in 
Asia, would be to help her stop the civil 
war within her borders. An extensive 
brief would not have to be drawn up to 
support the contention that this internal 
situation could well endanger world 
peace. Hence this writer was determined 
to ask various competent observers and 
leaders why one heard not so-much as 
a whisper, in Asia, about inviting the 
United Nations to try and settle the 
ruinous, indecisive war that is going on 
in China. 

“IT disagree with you that this situa- 
tion has international connotations,” 
stated Dr. Wong Wen-hao, Prime Minis- 
ter of China and Minister of Economic 
Affairs in Nanking. “This is just a rebel- 
lion from the Chinese government. The 
enemy has no separate government of its 
own. It doesn’t receive emissaries nor 
does it send out any: not even to Rus- 
sia.” 

“The United Nations has stepped into 
the situation in India, Palestine and 
Greece, by invitation of one or another 


‘of the sovereign states involved,” I ob- 


served. “It is your privilege to bring 
China’s tragedy before the Security 
Council.” “. 

I made this statement knowing full 


well that the anti-Russian bloc does not — | 
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ity Council. The Western bloc does not 
ant Russia to enter the China picture 


in any way, even via the United Na- 


tions, being sufficiently worried al- 
ready over her ideological influence. 
Then Dr. Wong made an offhand state- 
ment designed to close up that aspect of 
the subject but which, in reality, was dy- 
namite when read in reverse: “Of course, 
we could invite the UN to look for Rus- 
sian intervention in our affairs.” 
Probably there is actually no stronger 


reason for keeping the United Nations 


out of Chinese politics than this! Ob- 
servers searching for Russian military 
assistance to the “Red” armies cannot 
find any. Neither are there Russian 
advisers directing operations. This is 
not to say that.if the thus far increas- 
ingly victorious “Reds” should find the 
tide of battle changing and defeat immi- 
nent, Russia might not then swing into 
action full blast with her support. But 
the present picture in China shows 
American military advisers, and Amer- 
ican material, everywhere. If there is 
intervention (by invitation) the shoe is 
on the American foot, not the Russian! 
We will probably not see the United 
Nations invited to settle the most serious 
threat to world peace in Asia, the civil 
war in China! Sensing this, many in- 
formed people throughout China, who 
crave peace more than anything else, are 
growing bitter toward the Chiang Kai- 
Shek Kuomintang and those foreign 
powers whose partial support allows the 
war to remain a stalemate. Even with 
foreign aid the Nationalists have not 
been able to defeat the enemy and yet 
no one will take steps which would 
make, at least temporarily, a coalition 
government, and peace, a possibility. 
The reaction of a foreigner who has 
spent most of his life in China is inter- 
esting. The man is Dr. John Leighton 
Stuart, American Ambassador to China. 


In an hour-long interview we touched 


several times on the United Nations and 
its relationship to Asia. 

“The uN has aided Asia politically by 
giving further sanction to her efforts to 
throw off the yoke of foreign domina- 
tion and influence,” he stated. “The 
Charter stresses the sovereign equality 
of all peoples and these Asiatics do not 
hesitate to remind foreigners of the UN 
ideals when opposition arises to their 
fight against imperialism or colonialism. 
The people have long wanted freedom; 
they have wanted treaty ports, foreign 


concessions and extraterritoriality 


abolished. The recent war accomplished 
this: the United Nations Charter clinches 
it. The recent war may have left tur- 


- moil out here, but it also hastened the 


emancipation of these people from posi- 


tions of ‘servitude’ and an_ inferior 


status. The greatest value of the uN 


—— 
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lies in the ideological support its Char- 
ter provides these people in their strug- 
-gle to become independent.” 

I regret that I must conclude this brief 
article on an ominous note. It was 
sounded by workers and students I met 


in places both public and private; it was. 


voiced in high places as well. But no 
prominently situated man would allow 
his name to be used in connection with 
it. It must stand on its own feet though 
it sums up the awesome conclusion of 
countless Asiatics: “Asia will not have 
peace until Russia and the Western bloc 
goes to war.” 

This is a terrible fate to envision. But 
Asia is waiting for it. The wars and in- 
surrections in Asia are not for material 
agerandizement. They are not actually 
for gold or land. That is very clear. The 
conflicts out here are ideological: people 
are fighting to control, or gain control, 
of governments in order to preserve, or 
install, their own ideology. 

The wars out here are smaller projec- 
tions, in blood, iron and poverty, of the 
sparring, cold war between the great 
Western bloc and the Russian powers. 
Asia feels that whatever coalitions or 
settlements are effected in the East will 
prove temporary and mean nothing until 
the massive showdown battle over ide- 
ology is waged by the major powers of 
the West. For no ideology in Asia can 
expect to stand and live should its oppo- 
site prove victorious in the Armageddon 
that lies not far ahead in the West. 

Whatever settlements take place in 
China, Indonesia, Kashmir, Korea, 
Malaya or any other part of Asia will 
mean little until the world decision is 
made. The United Nations is settling 
only the by-products of the world’s ills. 
Asia is waiting for the mastodons, them- 
selves, to clash in order to see the major 
issue settled. Only until history’s most 
fearful and indescribable holocaust has 
taken place can Asia and the world be- 
gin to think of peace and unity. 


Report from Moscow 


(Continued from 2nd page preceding) 
laden with what may be called the glori- 
fication declamation, the “commercial” 
of the Russian air waves. It comes 
through on orchestra recitals, before and 
after dramatic programs, in almost any 
spot into which it can be fitted; it con- 
sists principally in pointing up the high- 
class democratic quality of the program 
and its people, with the rider that such 
artistry is not to be heard on any other 
air channels in the world. It must be 
admitted that the Russians, exposed to 
this sort of talk ever since the first crystal 
sets turned up in the wake of the Revolu- 
tion, drink it in with much greater 
avidity than North. Americans show for 
the sponsor’s plug. 
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The policy of hate-propaganda is the 
greatest immediate menace to the cause 
of peace we face in 1948, and shall face 
so long as the practice continues. Of the 
two “lines” as they were being read or 
heard at the time of writing, that of the 
Soviet Union, directed to its own people, 
was infinitely more cleverly done than 
that of American propagandists directed 
primarily to Americans. In the main 
the “American line” was preaching a 
reasonable facsimile of war-in-the-offing. 
People were urging use of atomic bombs 
against the ussr. Others were proclaim- 
ing war-inevitable and some were urging 
now-is-the-time. The Russians, on the 
other hand, were persistently restating 
their desire for peace, their lack of 
aggressive intent (the reference is to 
words, not deeds), suggesting to Ivan 
and his wife that every man’s hand is 
raised against them. It is a clever line— 
make no mistake about it—and the proof 
is found in the fact that these are the 
things that every simple Russian with 
whom I talked profoundly believed. 


“So what?” the professional patriot 
may ask. So the activities of each of 
these twain make no sense, by any yard- 
stick laid along the road to peace. No 
individual is in a position to say: “I 
speak for this country, or that nation.” 
(And there is often room for reasonable 
doubt that a nation’s leaders do.) But 
conversations with almost innumerable 
Canadians, Britishers, Belgians, Czechs, 
Dutchmen and citizens of Scandinavia 
lead to the conclusion that most people 
caught in the undertow of the Russo- 
American collision are terrified as they 
read and hear what each has to say 
about the other. ,; 


Most of these people still look—albeit 
with faint hope at this writing—to the 
United Nations. They wish it could be- 
come the place of settlement of all the 
world’s problems—not an organization 
to be by-passed by each of the Big Two 
whenever it suits its purpose—for the 
decrepit condition of which, as Sumner 
Welles has pointed out, the ussr and the 
United States must accept joint respon- 
sibility. 

There is, however, one two-nation 
agreement that most of us who are 
neither American nor Russian — and 
who do not want the course of our lives 
or our children’s dictated by either— 
would like to see negotiated bilaterally 
away from Lake Success. That would 
be a Russo-American agreement estab- 
lishing a two-way propaganda holiday, 
not a holiday from truth, but a holiday 
from distortion, aggressive talk and the 
spreading of falsehood. No road to 
peace can surmount the barriers laid 
down since the tidal wave of hate began 
to roll. The way of the propagandist is 
the via doloris that leads to war. 
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In June The Christian Register published Professor Einstein’s statement, “Religion 
and Science: Irreconcilable?”, which he wrote for delivery at the May Meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association. Recently Dr. Einstein prepared a public state- 
ment on the same subject as the theme of the present issue of The Register, and it is 
published below. The Nobel Prize physicist prepared it as a message to the World 
Congress of Intellectuals in Poland. The Congress suppressed it, and instead re- 
leased its own version of an earlier Einstein letter. The substitution was exposed 
by Dr. Einstein while the Congress was in session, but it adjourned without permit- 
ting the delegates, most of whom were from Kremlin-shadowed countries, to hear 
the message. It is presented below in full. In December, The Register will publish 
“The God of Albert Einstein” by Alson H. Robinson. 


“The Courage to 


Revolutionize” 
by ALBERT EINSTEIN 


WE MEET TODAY, as intellectuals and scholars of many nationalities, with a deep and 
historic responsibility placed upon us. We have every reason to be grateful to our 
French and Polish colleagues whose initiative has assembled us here for a momen- 
tous objective: to use the influence of wise men in promoting peace and security 
throughout the world. This is the age-old problem with which Plato, as one of the 
first, struggled so hard; to apply reason and prudence to the solution of man’s prob- 
lems instead of yielding to atavist instincts and passions. 


By painful experience we have learnt 
that rational thinking does not suffice to 
solve the problems of our social life. 
Penetrating research and keen scientific 
work have often had tragic implications 
for mankind, producing, on the one 
hand, inventions which liberated man 
from exhausting physical labor, making 
his life easier and richer; but on the 
other hand, introducing a grave restless- 
ness into his life, making him a slave to 
his technological environment, and— 
most catastrophic of all—creating the 
means for his own mass destruction. 
This, indeed, is a tragedy of overwhelm- 
ing poignancy. 

However poignant that tragedy is, it 
is perhaps so extremely successful-in the 
field of science and technology that we 
have been for a long time inefficient in 
finding adequate solutions to the many 
political conflicts and economic tensions 
which beset us. No doubt, the antago- 
nism of economic interests within and 
among nations is responsible to a large 
extent for the dangerous and threaten- 
ing condition in the world today. Man 
has not succeeded in developing political 
and economic forms of organization 
which would guarantee the peaceful 
co-existence of the nations of the 
world. He has not succeeded in 
building the kind of system which would 
eliminate the possibility of war and ban- 
ish forever the murderous instruments 
of mass destruction. 


We scientists, whose tragic destination 
has been to help in making the methods 
of annihilation more gruesome and more 
effective, must consider it our solemn 
and transcendent duty to do all in our 
power in preventing these weapons from 
being used for the purpose for which 
they were invented. What task could 
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possibly be more important for us? 
What social aim would be closer to 
our hearts? That is why this Congress 
has such a vital mission. We are here to 
take counsel with each other. We must 
build spiritual and scientific bridges 
linking the nations of the world. We 
must overcome the horrible obstacles of 
national frontiers. 


In the smaller entities of community 
life, man has made some progress to- 
wards breaking down anti-social sov- 
ereignties. This is true, for example, of 


life within cities and, to a certain degree,. 


even of society within individual states. 
In such communities tradition and edu- 
cation have had a moderating influence 
and have brought about tolerable rela- 
tions among the peoples living within 
those confines. But in relations among 
separate states complete anarchy still 
prevails. I do not believe that we have 
made any genuine advance in this area 
during the last few thousand years. All 
too frequently conflicts among nations 
are still bemg decided by brutal power, 
by war. The unlimited desire for ever 
greater power seeks to become active 
and aggressive wherever and whenever 
the physical possibility offers itself. 

Throughout the ages, this state of 
anarchy in international affairs has in- 
flicted indescribable suffering and de- 
struction upon mankind; again and 
again it has depraved the development 
of men, their souls and their well-being. 
For given times it has almost annihilated 
whole areas. 

However, the desire of nations to be 
constantly prepared for warfare has still 
other repercussions upon the lives of 
men. The power of every state over 
its citizens has grown steadily during 
the last few hundred years, no less in 


countries where the power of the state 
has been exercised wisely, than in those 


where it has been used for brutal 
tyranny. The function of the state to 
maintain peaceful and ordered relations 
among and between its citizens has be- 
come increasingly complicated and ex- 
tensive, largely because of the concentra- 
tion and centralization of the modern 
industrial apparatus. In order to pro- 
tect its citizens from attacks from with- 
out a modern state requires a formidable 
expanding military establishment. In 
addition, the state considers it necessary 
to educate its citizens for the possibilities 
of war, an “education,” not only cor- 
rupting to the soul and spirit of the 
young, but also adversely affecting the 
mentality of adults. No country can 
aovid this corruption. It pervades the 


- citizenry even in countries which do not 


harbor outspoken aggressive tendencies. 
The state has thus become a modern 
idol whose suggestive power few men 
are able to escape. 


Education for war, however, is a delu- 
sion. The technological developments 
of the last few years have created a com- 
pletely new military situation. Horrible 
weapons have been invented, capable of 
destroying in a few seconds huge masses 
of human beings and tremendous areas 
of territory. Since science has not yet 
found protection from these weapons, 
the modern state is no longer in a posi- 
tion to prepare adequately for the safety 
of its citizens. . 

How, then, shall we be saved? 


Mankind can only gain protection 
against the danger of unimaginable de- 
struction and wanton annihilation if a 
supra-national organization has alone 
the authority to possess these weapons. 
It is unthinkable, however, that nations 
under existing conditions would hand — 
over such authority to a supra-national 
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The author is in intimate touch with developments inside the Soviet Union. He 
has access to much material that is not available either to the Soviet or us publics, 


in addition to sources such as Pravda and Izvestia which are received by airmail 
daily from Moscow. Professor Walsh is Chairman of the Board of Russian 
Studies of Syracuse University, and has served as a consultant to important federal 
agencies. His books include Russia: A Reader’s Guide, Russia: Under Tsars and 
Commisars, Russia: A Handbook. Just published is Readings in Russian History. 


Dr. Walsh also is coauthor of The Development of Western Civilization. 


Mr. 


Walsh is an Editor of The Christian Register, a member of the Advisory Council 
of the American Unitarian Association’s Division of Publications, and a member 
of the aua Board of Directors. Next month The Register will publish a two-page 
editorial by Professor Walsh on policies recommended to religious liberals in their 


confrontations with Communists. 


The Soviets and World Order 


by WARREN B. WALSH 


NO ONE IN his right mind would argue that the Communist rulers of the Soviet Union 
are the only obstacle to establishment of an orderly, peaceful world or to the ful- 
fillment of the dream of one world. On the other hand, any discussion of world 
order which omitted consideration of the aims and policies of the Soviet leaders 
would be entirely unrealistic. When one small body of men directly controls a 
sixth of the land surface of the globe, indirectly controls adjacent and neighboring 
territories, and has its devotedly loyal partisans in every nation besides, it can 
scarcely be ignored. No planners for peace can avoid the question. 


So much has been so vividly said 
about “iron curtains’ and “mys- 
teries’ and “enigmas” that many have 
mistakenly assumed Soviet policies to be 
unknown and unknowable. Some very 
important questions are unanswerable, 
but the major bases of Soviet policies 
are fortunately neither unknowable nor 
unknown. The most significant revela- 
tions are made by the Soviet leaders 
themselves and are regularly printed in 
Soviet publications which are available 
in this country. For those to whom the 
language is a barrier, there is a consider- 
able amount of material available in 
translation. 


These documents make possible an at- 
tempt to describe and analyze the bases 
of Soviet policy. The reader will share 
the writer’s awareness of the impossi- 
bility of making an exhaustive study of 
so highly complex a problem within the 
limits of a single article. All that can be 
done, and all that will be attempted is 
a survey with particular attention to 
those aspects which seem to be the most 
important. 

Some persons appear to believe that at 
least the disagreeable aspects of Soviet 
policies are determined in Washington 
rather than in Moscow. The classic ex- 
ample of this was the widely publicized 
“explanation” of the Communist coup in 


ice a month by The Far Eastern Institute of the 
niversity of WaShington at Seattle. 


Czechoslovakia as being a _ defense 
against the evil machinations of the 
American ambassador. Of course it is 
true that the makers of Soviet policy, 
like all other policy makers, take coun- 
termeasures when they think it profitable 
to do so. But it is nonsense to suppose, 
as some seem to, that all we have to do 
to get a certain response from Moscow is 
to press the proper button in Washing- 
ton. This thesis makes it possible to 
place all the blame upon the United 
States, a situation which is highly pleas- 
ing to some people, but it bears no re- 
lation to the facts. 

Soviet policies are determined by the 
Politburo of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. We do not, of course, have ac- 
cess to the minutes of their meetings. 
But a study of the published pronounce- 
ments and acts of Politburo members, 
plus general knowledge, makes it pos- 
sible to speak with some assurance of 
their aims and motives. It is a mistake 
to think that the Politburo bases its de- 
cisions exclusively on the doctrines of 
Marx-Lenin-Stalin. These doctrines do 
form one of the most important bases, if 
not the most important one, and we 
shall consider them later. If they were 
the sole determinant of policy, as some 
assert, not only would the task of analy- 
sis be much easier, but also one of our 
major worries would be banished. There 
is nothing in them which calls for a 
war between the ussr and the United 
States now or in the near future. There 
is a demand for a continuous warfare 
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against capitalism. One may fairly say 
that the formulae call for a persistent and 
systematic “cold war” against the lead- 
ing capitalist power, but they do not 
demand a “shooting war” at this stage. 
However, the Politburo does not regard 
the formulae as invariably binding in 
detail. “The Marxist-Leninist theory is 
not a dogma but a guide to action.’ 
Other matters are also taken into ac- 
count. 


It is the contention of some students 
and certain politicians that the Polit- 
buro’s foreign policies are merely a con- 
tinuation of the historic expansion of 
Russia. The implication seems to be 
either that since Soviet aggressiveness 
has historical precedent it should not 
cause undue concern, or that it is a his- 
torical movement which it would be fu- 
tile to try to stop. At any rate, this the- 
sis removes the onus from the Politburo 
and places it upon a mystic “Russian des- 
tiny.” 

There is an undeniable historical con- 
tinuity in Soviet policies. It is both an 
objective reality an@ one of the factors 
in the determination of policy. The 
Russo-Polish conflict has been endemic 
for nearly a thousand years and has fre- 
quently flared up. Russia has been 
actively concerned with Iran for four 
centuries. The Imperial Russian Eagle 
was first planted on the shores of the 
Pacific two centuries before the Com- 
munist Manifesto was issued. Russian 
penetration into North China and Rus- 
sian conquests of those lands were tak- 
ing place on a major scale while Marx 
was still just an obscure reader in the 
British Museum. Stalin was in his early 
teens when that wily and ultra-conserva- 
tive minister of the last two tsars, Sergius 
Witte, began the economic penetration 
of Manchuria. The most vigorous at- 
temps to establish Russian hegemony 
over Korea were first made by a group 
which included members of the Romanov 
family. 


Russian Pan-Slavists of the 1860’s and 
1870’s loudly proclaimed that it was 
Russia’s historic mission to bring all the 
Balkan Slavs under her control. It was 
a Pan-Slavist and not a Communist who 
said that Russia must either establish her 
frontier on the Adriatic or shamefully 
withdraw to the line of the Dnieper. 
They demanded Trieste, planned for 
other expansions in the Balkans, and 
promulgated a scheme for a Balkan fed- 
eration under the Russian aegis. 


It may reasonably be assumed that 
any Russian government with the power 
to do so would take an active interest 
in these various regions. It is certainly 
true that many of the lands and re- 


2£History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (Bolsheviks). New York: International 

Publishers, 1939. p. 356. 
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. it is an obvious fact that one of 
the bases of Soviet policy is that the 
USSR was among the victors in the 
Second World War. 


realistic to expect them to act as if 


It is not very 


they had again been losers, or very 
profitable to excoriate them for be- 


having like conquerors. 


sources annexed by the Politburo since 
1939 were formerly controlled, in whole 
or in part, by the tsars. This applies to: 

Finland, the Baltic States, Poland, Bes- 
sarabia, Sakhalin Island, Port Arthur 
and the Chinese Eastern Railway. The 
Soviets regard their acquisition of these 
places and things not as aggressive con- 
quests but as the recovery of properties 
which were taken from them by superior 
force in the days of their weakness. It 
seems natural enough to them that they 
should take them back now that they 
have the power to do so. 


This attitude may or may not be 
proper and justified. We are concerned 
with what is, not with what ought to be, 
and it is an obvious fact that one of the 
bases of Soviet policy is that the USsR 
was among the victors in the Second 
World War. It is not very realistic to 
expect them to act as if they had again 
been losers, or very profitable to ex- 
coriate them for behaving like conquer- 
ors. History, including the victory, 
forms one of the bases of Soviet policy, 
but only one. Nor is Soviet aggression 
merely an extension of historic Russian 
expansion. There is some carry-over in 
aims and methods, but there are also two 
vitally important innovations. 

The first concerns power. National 
policies depend for their success upon 
the power-in-being of the nation. Power- 
in-being includes military strength, eco- 
nomic strength, the state and attitudes 
of the people, and the bargaining posi- 
tion relative to other nations. The Polit- 
buro commands a power-in-being far 
greater than any previous Russian gov- 
ernment ever did. It has greater military 
and economic strength, a tighter control 
of its people, and a much more favorable 
international position. In the days of 
the tsars, there were half a dozen “Great 
Powers,” and Russia did not rank first 
among them. Today there are only two 
Very Great Powers in the world, and the 
Politburo is one of them. The second 
addition may be summed up in a single 
sentence. No Romanov tsar, however 
interested he may have been in Poland 
or the Balkans or China, adhered to that 
philosophy which is an integral part of 
Communist rule. The significance of this 
philosophy as a determinant of policy 
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ciety. This is their 


will become apparent as we turn our at- 
tention to the question of security. 


The first charge upon any government, 
and the Politburo is no exception, is 
the achievement and maintenance of 
security. A government which cannot 
preserve the integrity and security of 
itself and its nation soon has no nation 
to govern. In so vital a matter, no gov- 
ernment can permit any outsider to de- 
fine security for it nor to determine the 
measures necessary to ensure it. We 
certainly would not allow the French to 
decide whether American security de- 
mands the retention of Pacific bases. 
We do not ask the British what we 
should do to protect the Panama Canal. 
Nor do we consider the Politburo com- 
petent to decide whether American mili- 
tary exercises in the Arctic are legiti- 
mately a part of American defenses. 
Conversely, the Politburo is not likely to 
base its policy on what we say is needed 
for Soviet security. We must, of course, 
decide when, as, and if Soviet moves 
threaten our security, and take appro- 
priate action. We must also recog- 
nize that one of the bases of Soviet policy 
is their security drive. 


Any governing group is naturally con- 
cerned not only with national security 
and well-being but also with securing its 
own power. The acid test is whether the 
group places partisan success above the 
common good, A governing group which 
holds at least seven per cent of its peo- 
ple as slave labor in order to keep itself 
in power, and which, apparently enjoy- 
ing the support of a majority of its peo- 
ple, never has dared to abolish its secret 
police, may reasonably be suspected of 
placing partisan above common interests. 
The Politburo’s conception of security 
demands its own continuation in power. 
Day after day, Stalin, Molotov and their 
immediate associates din into the Soviet 
people the claims that “All you have and 
are, you owe to us. All that you will be, 
you will owe to us.”* Moreover, the 
Politburo’s-conception of security hinges 
upon its philosophy of history and so- 
“ouide to action,” 
the one constant in the determination 
of their foreign policies, the one basis 
which is never forgotten, ignored or con- 
travened, 


Learned tomes by the hundreds and 
polemics by the tens of thousands have 
been written about this magical formula. 
According to one authoritative Soviet 
journal:* “(It) . gives the (Com- 
munist) Party the ability of adjusting it- 
self correctly in any situation, of foresee- 
ing the course of events, of understand- 


8See, for example, the History already cited; or 
Stalin’s speech of February 9, 1946; or Molotov’s 
paige of November 6, 1947; or almost any issue of 
ravda. 


‘Bolshevik, January, 1945. 


NEXT MONTH 
The 
Unitarian Pulpit 


By Warren H. Johnson 


The entire articles-section of the 
November issue will be given over 
to the largest study of its kind ever 
conducted in Unitarianism — an 
analysis of 657 sermons delivered 
in recent years by 132 Unitarian 
ministers. 


ing . . . current developments; and of 
recognizing not only how and in what 
ways events are now developing, but also 
how and in what ways they must de- 
velop in the future. 


This is ne plus ultra. This is the 
wonderful key which unlocks the secrets 
of past, present and future and there- 
fore guarantees success and victory to its 
possessors. It is no wonder that the 
weary and the naive, appalled by the 
awful complexity of today’s problems, 
are attracted to this single, simple ex- 
planation. and promise. No wonder, 
either, that those who believe upon it 
cling to it fanatically. 


The underlying and absolutely neces- 
sary assumption of the doctrine was first 
formulated by Marx in these words:5 
“The system of trade and money-mak- 
ing, of property and the exploitation of 
human beings, leads to a breach in ex- 
tant society which the old system is 
powerless to heal.” 

This is the claim of capitalism’s inevit- 
able downfall due to its total inability 
to cure the ills of society. The “have- 
nots,” according to the formula, steadily 
become more numerous and more miser- 
able until they rise in violent revolution 
and overthrow the “haves.” There then 
follows the transition period and, later, 
Communism. These are regarded not as 
goals but,as stages or inevitable events 
whose occurrence is predestined by the 
inexorable operation of immutable eco- 
nomic laws. To say that world revolu- 
tion and world Communism are the 
Communists’ goals is to tell only part of 
it. These are their major, long-run aims, 
but they are also believed to be inevit- 
able developments. 

It should be emphasized that the Com- 
munists also believe that these changes 
can come only through violent revolu- 
tion C ageqniperied by the literal annihila- 


° First published in the Franco.German Yeor i 


Book (1848); widely republished | thereafter. 
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m of the bourgeoisie. 
‘Marx, “Material power must be over- 
thrown by material power.” This can 
happen, so they say, only when condi- 
tions are ripe. Revolution, as Lenin 
once declared, cannot be exported in a 
suitcase. He meant, of course, that Com- 
munists alone cannot bring about a rev- 
olution. But, if they cannot create one, 
they can exploit and exacerbate the con- 
ditions which lead toward one. The ap- 


ion 


found in Stalin’s essay on “Dialectical 
and Historical Materialism”: “ ... we 


must not cover up the contradictions of 


_ the capitalist system, but disclose and 


: 
propriate instruction on this may be 
; 
| 


unravel them; we must not try to check 
the class struggle but carry it to its con- 
clusion.”*® Communists everywhere take 
this as a standing order, a strategic di- 
rective. The tactics used to fulfill this 
strategic aim are highly variable. Fail- 
ure to distinguish between strategy and 
factics causes confusion so that a short 
digression illustrating the difference may 
be of value. 


From August, 1939, when Molotov re- 
defined aggression in such fashion as to 
place the blame for the war upon France 
and Great Britain, until the fall of 

_ France in May, 1940, Soviet propaganda 
described the struggle as “the phony 
war,” “fascist aggression,” and “the im- 
perialistic conflict.” The night of the 
French capitulation, Radio Moscow, 
which regularly broadcasts instructions 
and material to the provincial news- 
papers, ordered a reversal in tactics. 
Thenceforward the press and radio was 
to emphasize the gallantry of the British 
fight in defense of freedom. 


Americans are more familiar with the 
Communist-sponsored picket line around 
the White House which on June 21, 
1941, displayed such slogans as “The 
Yanks Are Not Coming.” On the morn- 
ing of the 23rd, both pickets and slogans 
had vanished. The Communist press 
which until then had been ranting about 
the imperialists’ war, suddenly dis- 
covered that it was the war of free peo- 
ples everywhere against fascist tyranny. 
What had happened? The Wehrmacht 
had invaded the Soviet Union on June 
22nd. The Communists’ strategic objec- 
tive, defense of “the Soviet Fatherland,” 
had not changed. It was the situation 
which had changed and which neces- 
sitated a reversal of tactics to carry out 
the over-all strategy. Perhaps there would 
be less talk about “the Russian enigma” 
if more people realized that the Com- 

_ munists often alter their tactics but never 
abandon their philosophy or the long- 
_ Tange strategy which that demands. 


The essay is available separately and also in 
collections. The excerpt above was quoted 


the History, étc., p. 111. 


Or, to quote 


The question of one world or two was 
answered for all Communists by Karl 
Marx a century ago. His answer was 
that there are now two worlds, one 
of which must violently destroy the 


other. Then there will be one. 


All Communists believe, must believe 
if they are Communists, that there can 
be no real or permanent peace between 
their way and ours. In the words of 


the famous Soviet historian, Eugene 


Tarle, “The struggle between two philos- 
ophies of life and two systems, the 
ideological struggle . . . will of course 
continue.”* They believe that the war 
between Capitalism and Communism is 
inherent in the antithetical nature of the 
two systems. While we are still talk- 
ing in terms of “will there be war,” 
they have long ago decided that war is 
constantly in process. The question of 
one world or two was answered for all 
Communists by Karl Marx a century 
ago. His answer was that there are now 
two worlds, one of which must violently 
destroy the other. Then there will be one. 


“It is generally known that Comrade 
Stalin, to whom Wallace addressed his 
open letter, has repeatedly pointed out 
the possibility of the peaceful coexistence 
of the two different systems, i.e., social- 
ism and capitalism.”® Stalin’s state- 
ments along this line, made to Mr. 
Stassen, to the Dean of Canterbury, 
to Mr. Wallace and to others have been 
very comforting to many people. But 
as Jack Murphy, once a leader in the 
Comintern, has pointed out, it is a 
great mistake to think that the Bolshe- 
viks have ceased to be Bolsheviks.? As 
a temporary expedient, as a transient 
tactic, Mr. Stalin doubtless does favor 
“peaceful coexistence.” Lenin, Stalin’s 
master, believed that the two systems 
could coexist under a sort of indefinite 
but temporary truce. If Stalin favors 
this at the moment it is because his es- 
timate of the immediate state and rela- 
tion of social forces causes him to 
believe “peaceful coexistence” to be the 
proper and profitable policy in this 
particular situation. What he antici- 
pates as the inevitable future develop- 
ment is a matter of published record. 

. . . Everything depends on the condi- 


tions, time and place. . . . it is clear 
that there can be no “immutable” social 


TIsvestia, January 1, 1948, 
ay Me Bie) by Kudriatsev in JIzvestia, May 16, 


© Murphy, J. T., Russia on the March. London: 
John Lane, 1941. p. 17. 
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systems. . . . Hence the capitalist sys- 
tem can be replaced by the Socialist 
system just as at one time the feudal 
system was replaced by the capitalist 
system... Hence, in order not to err 
in policy, one must look forward, not 
backward. Further .. . it is clear that 
revolutions made by oppressed classes 
are a quite natural and inevitable 
phenomenon. Hence the transition from 
capitalism to Socialism . . . cannot be 
effected by slow changes, by reforms, 
but only ... by revolution. (1°) 

What are these facts which our Party 
comrades forgot. . .P They forgot that 
Soviet power has conquered only one- 
sixth of the world, that five-sixth [sic] 
is in possession of capitalist powers. 
They forgot that the Soviet Union is in 
the conditions of capitalist - encircle- 
ment. .. . Capitalist encirclement means 
that here is one country, the Soviet 
Union, which has established the social- 
ist order on its own territory and be- 
sides this there are many countries, 
bourgeois countries, which continue to 
carry on a capitalist mode of life, and 
which surround the Soviet Union, wait- 
ing for an opportunity to attack it, 
break it, or at any rate to under- 
mine its power and weaken it. (11) 


The informed reader, knowing that 
the statement on capitalist encirclement 
was made. eleven years ago and in 
special reference to the Trotskyites, may 
wonder whether this does not represent 
a point of view which has_ been 
abandoned. There is abundant evidence 
to show that it is still current. One 
may note first that the quotation is from 
a 1945 publication which would scarcely 
have been issued had the material 
been outmoded. But there is much 
more impressive evidence. Pravda in 
June, 1946, carried a verbatim report 
of an official lecture delivered in Moscow 
by Party Agitator Oleshchuko. Here, 
in paraphrase from that report, is the 
gist of his message: 

Fascism is a manifestation of capital- 

ism in its imperialistic phase. Fascism 

continues to exist in Germany, Japan, 

Italy, France, China, Spain, Greece, 

Great Britain and the United States. 

The only country where Fascism cannot 

and does not exist in any form whatso- 

ever is the Soviet Union. The wss. 
and Britain are supporting Fascism and 
are using it to fight Communism and 
the Soviet Union. But Communism is 
on the upsurge and is winning virtually 
all over. Its strength is based on the 

Soviet Union which is at the opposite 

pole from Great Britain and the ws. 

The task of the Soviet Union is to aid 

communist movements in the countries 

on her borders and elsewhere. 


This same theme was repeated in 
Izvestia in December, 1946, in these 
words: “. . . reactionaries in bourgeois 
countries, unable to attain the destruc- 
tion of the Soviet Union by political 
pressure, economic compulsion, or mili- 
tary attack, have now organized a cam- 


10 History, etc., pp. 110-111. (Essay on ‘‘Dialec- 
tical and Historical Materialism.’’) 
Stalin, J., Mastering Bolshevism. New York: 
New Century Publishers, 1945. p: 7. 
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paign against Soviet ideology, against 
Soviet democracy.” Numerous reports 
and articles stressing the dangers of en- 
circlement have appeared regularly in 
the Soviet press during the past two 
vears. Many of these have warned 
of the threat of foreign espionage and 
some have claimed to expose such ac- 
tivities.1*_ And almost every article was 
buttressed by extensive quotations from 
Stalin’s 1937 pronouncement on “capi- 
talist encirclement.” If that is out of 
date, the Soviets are not aware of it. 


The last sentence taken from Mr, 
Oleshchuko’s speech pointedly raises 
the question of world revolution. We 
know that talk of world revolution was 
soft-pedaled in the late 1930’s and early 
1940’s. Some observers were sure that 
it was dead. Others, including the 
writer, thought that it was only dormant, 
but we allowed ourselves to hope that it 
would remain so. Our hopes were 
foolish. This is not a matter of opinion. 
It is a matter of fact. And here is the 
evidence, not in the words of some com- 
mentator but in the ipsissima verba of 
the men who make Soviet policies. 


There was a great celebration in 
Moscow last November on the _ thir- 
tieth anniversary of “The Great October 
Socialist Revolution.” The main speech 
was delivered by Vyacheslav Molotov— 
Foreign Minister, Vice-Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers (UssR), prominent 
member of the Politburo, and officially 
the number two man in the Soviet 
Union. The following paraphrases are 
from the report of the speech as it was 
printed in Pravda. 


Alert people everywhere see the com- 
ing of their own emancipation from 
slavery and oppression in the glorious 
victories of the ussr. . . . Capitalism is 
now a brake on progress and is the 
-major danger to peace-loving nations. 
. . . But the age of capitalism is draw- 
ing to a close. All the efforts of the 
imperialists will not save it from its 
approaching doom. In our age, all 
roads lead to Communism. Lenin leads 
us to Socialism. Stalin is leading us 
to Communism. We Bolsheviks are the 
leaders of the Soviet peoples, and the 
Soviet peoples march in the vanguard 
of progressive humanity. Forward to 
the triumph of Communism! 


In January of this year there was 
another important Bolshevik anniver- 
sary celebration: the 24th anniversary 
of Lenin’s death. The chief speaker was 
M. A. Suslov—member of both the Pollit- 
buro and Orgburo, and propaganda 
chief. Here are two paragraphs from 
his speech as reported in the Moscow 
News. 


The birth of Marxism ushered in a ver- 
itable revolution, a new epoch in the 
science of society and the history of 
mankind. The Manifesto scientifically 


12 or example, see Izvestia, April 15, 1948. 
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It is not enough to concoct a plan for. 
some sort of federation which leaves 
the member states free to choose 
their own political and social systems. 
This might possibly satisfy the other 
nations but it would not satisfy the 


Soviet rulers. ... 


proved the inevitability of the down- 
fall of capitalist society, and that it was 
the historical mission of the proletariat 
to be the grave digger of capitalism and 
the builder of a new, classless society. 
The vitality of the Marxist doctrine 
has been confirmed by the whole course 
of social development. The victory of 
Socialism in the ussr, the growth of 
Communist forces all over the world, 
and the impending collapse of capital- 
ism, are irrefutable proofs of the co- 
gency of the Marxist theory. 


If all the evidence consisted only of 
political speeches by politicians on fes- 
tive occasions, one would be justified in 
discounting it heavily. This disability 
does not apply, however, to the next 
bit of evidence. There was published 
in Moscow last December an important, 
highly technical study of Soviet econ- 
omy. Its author was Mr. Voznesensky, 
head of the State Planning Commission 
and member of the Politburo. His book 
was in no sense a popular version for 
the general public and certainly it was 
not “campaign literature.” Rather, it 
was intended for the information and 


instruction of Party functionaries. A 


careful translation of that portion of 
the study which is relevant to the issue 
of world revolution follows.* 


Lenin and Stalin never failed to warn 
the Socialist Fatherland about the in- 
evitable historic wars between imperial- 
ism and socialism, and they prepared 
the peoples of the ussr against these 
conflicts. Lenin and Stalin made clear 
the legality and sacred nature of these 
wars in the interests of the Socialist 
Fatherland and of the strengthening 
and defense of socialism—wars which 
will see the working class victorious 
over the bourgeoisie. Stalin, that 
great comrade-in-arms and continuer 
of the policies of Lenin, taught 
that the duty of every revolutionary is 
epitomized in the measure to which he 
defends and protects the vussr, first 
Socialist state in the world. He only 
pretends to be an internationalist who 
does not defend the Soviet Union, be- 
cause it is impossible to solve the prob- 
lems of the international revolutionary 
workers’ movement without defending 
the ussr. Lenin taught that the fate 
of all revolutions up to our own time 
has demonstrated the necessity of a 
continuing war; that with our Civil 
War we concluded only one part of the 
struggle and that we must be prepared 
for its second part. The continued ex- 


13 Voznesensky, Voennaia Ekonomika SSSR V 
Otechestvennoi Voini. Moscow, 1947, pp. 5-6. 
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istence of the Soviet Union side by side ~ 
_ with aggressive imperialist governments 

involves a great conflict. As long as 

capitalist encirclement continues, the — 
danger of an assault upon the “Coun- 
try of Socialism” by imperialist gov- 
ernments will also continue. 

The most significant parts of these 
statements may be summarized and re- 
capitulated in the following points. . 
1) The inevitable change from capi- 
talism to Socialism can be consummated 
only by a violent revolution. 2) This 
has already taken place in the Soviet 
Union which therefore is rightfully the 
only leader of the inexorable march to 
the triumph of Communism. 3) The 
bourgeois, imperialist powers are oppos- 
ing this with all their forces and their 
attacks are concentrated upon the Soviet 
Union. The struggle is on and will con- 
tinue as long as capitalist encirclement 
exists. 4) But the situation is very favor- 
able and a Communist victory is in sight 
if proper measures are taken and the 
requisite vigor supplied. 5) Since 
leadership by the Soviet rulers is the 
sine qua non of success in establishing 
world Communism, it follows that the 
security and extension of the powers of 
these leaders is absolutely vital to the 
movement as a whole. 6) Therefore, it 
is the primary duty of every Commun- 
ist and of every “non-Party Bolshevik” 
(to borrow one of Stalin’s favorite 
phrases) to defend the Soviet rulers and 
to follow their leadership without devia- 
tions. (The attacks upon Tito and the 
recent disciplining of Gomulka by the 
Soviet-dominated Cominform are demon- 
strations that this is not “just theory.”) 

It is impossible for men to believe 
these things and not to believe also that 
the United States, obviously the leading 
“bourgeois, capitalist state,” is their 
most dangerous and implacable enemy. 
Moreover, so long as they hold to this 
creed they are bound to believe that the 
United States is fundamentally hostile 
no matter what we do, short of accept- 
ing their leadership. Their enmity to- 
ward us and their fears of us spring 
not from what we do but from what 
we are. And this feeling unfailingly ex- 
tends also to any group or movement 
of which we are a part. They can con- 
ceive of temporary accommodations and 
compromises, just as men can conceive 
of doing business with competitors 
whose ultimate aim is to put them out 
of business, but they cannot accept any 
theory of permanent peace so long as 
they hold to their doctrines. 

These are the facts: which planners 
of world order and dreamers about 
“one world” must take into account. 
It is not enough to concoct a plan for 
some sort of federation which leaves 
the member states free to choose their 

(Continued on page 36) a 
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The Story Behind October 24. 


by FRANK B. FREDERICK 


OCTOBER 24 WILL BE an historic day for the United States and for the United 
Nations. On that day, this year, there will be observed for the first time a new 
international holiday, to be known as United Nations Day. Sprung not from war- 
borne disillusionment but from an enduring faith in the abilities of the world’s 
peoples to live together in peace, United Nations Day will provide an occasion on 
which, annually and from generation to generation, the men and women and 
children of the United Nations family can give direct expression to their fervent 


desire that the world may know permanent peace. 


The idea of an international holiday 
for peace is not one of fleeting com- 
memoration of an event past and gone; 
it is not one designed to promote the 
interests or advantage of any organiza- 
tion or group. It was conceived 
and has flowered under the unani- 
mous endorsement of each of the 
member nations of the United Na- 
tions as a day on which the peoples of 
all the world might take pause in the 
year’s occupation to give strong and di- 
rect expression to their insistence that 
wars shall end and international enmities 
cease. It is intended to supplement dip- 
lomatic relationships, not to replace 
them; it is expected to focus a clear and 
compelling light upon international con- 
ference tables and to remind the leaders 
of the nations that their single reason 
for being is the dutiful and successful 
implementing of the common people’s 
will for peace. 

The process by which this idea has 
grown to impressive reality is an interest- 
ing and tremendously significant one. 
It had its origin in the perplexing ques- 
tion which has come to so many minds 
over the years: What can I, a single indi- 
vidual, do to promote lasting peace? As 
this self-inquiry continued to plague two 
or three Unitarian laymen over a period 
of many months a decade and more ago, 


they came to the conviction that if the - 


nations’ political and military leaders 
were to be made at all aware of the 
voice of the average man and woman 
an effective start might best be achieved 
by having that voice make itself heard 
in a mighty chorus on a single day. That 
conviction grew and was strengthened by 
the recollection that there existed in the 
world’s history no single international 
holiday, no world-wide day of dedica- 
tion to a common ideal or desire or goal. 
_ Why not, then, they reasoned, move to 
_ bring about the establishment of such a 
day, such a twenty-four-hour period in 


which all the world might commit its 
energies, setting aside every other con- 
cern, to making its heart and voice 
heard beating strongly, speaking clearly 
for peace and world order? 

Over the months and years since that 
time of conviction, this small group, de- 
voting its thought, its energy, and its 
modest financial means to the task, has 
seen its objective realized. Initially with 
the advice of Hon. Cordell Hull, then 
Secretary of State, and ultimately with 
the encouragement of the noted Chilean, 
Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary 
General of the United Nations, the de- 
tailed plan for observance of United 
Nations Day was committed to paper, 
reviewed carefully by the Secretariat 
and, on October 31, 1947, unanimously 
approved by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. The idea and ideal 
had achieved official recognition and 
acceptance by each of the United Na- 
tions! The dedicated and unremitting 
labor of an intelligently zealous group 
of men and women had made a forceful 
impression upon the most important de- 
liberative body in the modern world! 
The democratic spirit and method had 
been splendidly witnessed as powerful 
official leadership gave heed to a citizens’ 
request and offered national and inter- 
national resources for its implementa- 
tion! 

The Charter of the United Nations be- 
gins with these words: “WE, THE PEOPLES 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS.” No phrase 


United Nations Day aS help all peo- 
ple demonstrate their belief that 
peace is a living, growing force, in- 
extricably bound up with sound 
individual development, with good 


society, and with all human progress. 
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in the Charter and no provision found 
in the Charter is more important or more 
powerful. It will be the peoples of the 
United Nations, wherever they may be 
around the world, who will reaffirm on 
October 24th and every day of every 
year their faith in fundamental human 
rights, who will learn increasingly to 
practice tolerance, one to another. So, 
equally importantly, it will be individual 
men and women of good will in all 
countries who will lend their voices and 
their efforts to the effective observance 
of this first United Nations Day, that 
it may echo and re-echo resoundingly 
around the world, to be heard in every 
public place and in every official cham- 


ber. 


At San Francisco it was said over and 
over again by men of every nation as- 
sembled there that unless the great will 
for peace of all the common people could 
be built into and sustain the peace ma- 
chinery being devised, there would 
assuredly be another war. It may well 
be that this first United Nations Day, 
globally observed, will have a catalytic 
power for peace, for truly “we know not 
what a day may bring forth.” 

Whatever their merits, it must never 
be forgotten that charters and treaties 
are but tools and devices which set up 
peace machinery to be operated by men. 
In the world today, no one nation or 
group of nations can expect to enforce 
such charters and treaties by recourse to 
the techniques of diplomacy alone. 
Present frustrations on provoking issues 
prove that clearly. Behind the Charter 
of the United Nations when it was con- 
ceived lay the determination of the citi- 
zens of the United Nations to save suc- 
ceeding generations from the scourge 
of war. That determination still exists. 
If it did not, the cause of peace would 
already be lost. 

The great problem thus far has been 
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to find a sure and certain way for the 
people’s will to express itself as a vital 
and commanding force. If, through 
lack of popular expression, forgetful- 
ness or apathy, it is allowed to die, the 
peace of the world is doomed. How can 
we best help keep it alive and grow- 
ing? How can we make of the people’s 
will a vital and vigorous force, a force 
that will grow with the passing of the 
years and remain mighty in the face of 
doubt, cynicism and fear? 


The way proposed—United Nations 
Day—is a simple way, but the will of 
the people for peace is rooted in simple 
concepts. Each nation in its own tradi- 
tion, each man in his own faith and 
tongue, will once each year make a sim- 
ple pledge to himself and to his fellows: 
to support the Charter of the United Na- 
tions with unalterable and loyal deter- 
mination, promising the living, the 
sacred dead, and the generations yet to 
come the last full measure of devotion 
to the achievement of a united world. 


United Nations Day will be no ordi- 
nary holiday, but, very truly, a holy day. 
With its high purpose implemented by 
all the resources of modern education 
and communication, it will never be- 
come merely a day of empty gaiety and 
perfunctory celebration, but will instead 
grow through the years to take its place 
with the great religious holidays of his- 
tory. The world knows tragically well 
how to marshal the strength of men for 
war. In total war no man or institu- 
tion or agency of government is excused. 
The time has come to call on men and 
institutions and agencies of government 
in the same way, for total peace. There 
is no doubt that, if the call be clear, they 
will respond magnificently. To issue 
that call, to make faith in world brother- 
hood powerful and permanent, to bring 
to the men who lead the world’s peoples 
the full, simple spirit contained in the 
Preamble to the United Nations Char- 
ter—by which all else in the Charter 
is governed—this is the purpose of 
United Nations Day. 


The recommendations made to the 
General Assembly by the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for United Nations Day were 
accepted with almost no modification 
and are of more than casual interest in 
that they represent means by which the 
‘ day might be most effectively observed. 


The Committee suggested, in the very 
first instance, that United Nations Day 
be, in its direction as well as in its spirit, 
a project of the United Nations them- 
selves, and not be one delegated to any 
private sponsorship. Selection of the 
date became a matter of consequence, 
since in all recorded history there has 
never been a day on which the thoughts 
of people everywhere have been focused 
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UNITED NATIONS DAY 
A Prayer 


This is our prayer to Thee, O Light of the World:— 


- 


Let this Day be kept holy by the hopes of our United Nations; 

Let us be undaunted as we face the dangers of this hour; 

Let us match the valor of war with the strength of common counsel; 
Let us march through all division to mutual deliverance; 

Let us live to share not men’s hatred but their love; 

And, in each of our hearts, lift high the banner of enduring peace. 


AMEN. 


Written by a member of the American 


Unitarian 


Association Committee on 


United Nations Day 


“T urge all persons and agencies of the people to make this a day of reaffirma- 


tion of belief in the United Nations. 


“Specifically, a day to reread the charter, refresh our memories as to its terms, 
and renew our determination to prevent the recurrence of the tragedy of war 


by adherence to its principles. 


The United Nations is our great hope for a world 


of peace.” —SECRETARY OF STATE GEORGE C. MARSHALL. 


upon a single idea. It is not beyond the 
realm of possibility that United Nations 
Day may well become, therefore, the 
most important single day of the year 
around the world. 


As the United Nations set about mak- 
ing its choice of a date, the Committee 
suggested that no day be decided upon 
which is celebrated by any nation to 
mark a military victory. Such days are 
not without their important national 
significance, but their emphasis must of 
necessity be national and _ restrictive 
rather than international and inclusive. 
They seemed, therefore, quite inappro- 
priate for the purpose. Neither was it 
felt that the United Nations should 
choose a day of especial religious ob- 
servance by any people, for the United 
Nations recognize and respect, as they 
must, the great divergence of religious 
beliefs among their members. That the 
date chosen for United Nations Day 
should, however, take its place among 
the greatest religious and patriotic days 
which any of the peoples of the United 
Nations honor and hold sacred needed 
no emphasis. 


After thoughtful consideration, the 
United Nations delegates in the General 
Assembly approved the Committee’s 
recommendation of October 24th as the 
most desirable of dates and endorsed the 
reasons for its selection. The first of 
these was the date’s significance in 
United Nations history, that is, the day 
on which the Charter, by ratification, be- 
came effective; the second was the fact 


of the date’s coming at a time of year 
when harvests or plantings and thanks- 
giving for products of peacetime labor 
are widespread; the third reason, a most 
important one, was that at that season 
schools, churches and business and in- 
dustrial enterprises are in full operation 
and can in consequence lend their varied 
support to proper observance of the day. 


The United Nations as a whole have 
recommended, in turn, to individual 
member nations that the day be made 
an official holiday in order that every 
man, woman and child will be free to 
observe it and share in its programs, and 
in order that it shall be recognized as an 
occasion of deepest significance—a day 
to be set aside by the whole nation and 
all its people for consecration to the 
cause of peace. In this respect, it should 
be added that United Nations Day must 
never be considered a day of celebra- 
tion of a goal already attained. The 
importance of observing United Nations 
Day will lie in the opportunity it offers 
ordinary people to dedicate and to re- 
dedicate themselves year by year to the 
proposition that peace in the world can 
and must be achieved and maintained. 


Despite this desirable projection of 
thought and effort into the future, the 
sobering lessons of the past cannot be 
allowed to fade, and United Nations 
Day will provide also a solemn yet joy- 
ous occasion on which the achievements 
of the past on the slow and difficult road 
to peace and international unity can be 
reviewed, summarized, dramatized and 
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The world knows tragically ‘well how 
to marshal the strength of men for 
war. In total war no man or institu- 
tion or agency of government is ex- 
cused. The time has come to call on 
men and institutions and agencies of 


government in the same way, for 


, 
: 


. total peace. 


clearly demonstrated. United Nations 
Day programs everywhere should recog- 
nize and honor the contributions of 
schools, churches, civic organizations, 
governments and the United Nations or- 
ganization itself in this history of men’s 
strivings toward peace. They should also 
present study plans, incentives and con- 
structive programs for the people’s bet- 
ter understanding of their fundamental 
brotherhood, of the duties and responsi- 
bilties of peace, as well as of its oppor- 
tunities. Such programs will make’ the 
day much more than a holiday—they 
will mark it as a milestone of what men 
have achieved and as the beginning of 
new efforts for the future. Especially 
should this be true in the schools, where 
the will for peace must be taught and 
fostered in children and young people, 
so that each generation will devote it- 
self with increased vigor to the great 
and productive goal of peace. 


The specific manner in which United 
Nations Day may be observed by each 
nation, the program details by which its 
significance may be underlined locally, 
are of course many and varied. The 
Committee which proposed the day and 
the General Assembly are keenly sensi- 
tive to the importance of having national 
and local enterprise assert itself in the 
setting up of all programs for the day. 
By way of guidance to those requesting 
it, however, and in the interest of a gen- 
eral uniformity of observance around the 
world, several suggestions have been 
made to and approved by United Nations 
officials and deserve consideration by 
responsible program committees. 


On the international scene, for ex- 
ample, it has been proposed that there 
be a principal observance of the day in 
a different country each year. On this 
day it might be possible for many of 
the presidents and heads of state among 
the United Nations to meet, not for the 
purpose of conferring on problems of 
state, but to affirm their people’s sup- 


port ‘of the United Nations. The choice. 


of the nation for this principal scene of 
dedication should be most thoughtfully 
‘made. The nation may be chosen be- 


‘cause it has made an especially signifi- 
cant contribution to the cause of peace. 


It may be one which has just become 
a member of the United Nations. It 
may be a country which has been re- 
luctant to join the peace-loving states. 
It may be a country spiritually at one 
with the other United Nations’ mem- 
bers but in a position which previously 
had made awkward its public dedication 
to world brotherhood and peace. The 
participation of presidents and persons 
in high places will be a vivid demonstra- 
tion of their commitment to the common 
people’s will for peace. 

For the observances of United Nations 
Day locally, every resource of modern 


communication, transportation and edu-_ 


cation must be utilized to reach each 
citizen in the United Nations, and also 
to make profound and enduringly im- 
pressive the message of world unity to 
be conveyed. Through radio’s many 
channels, through the visual avenues of 
motion pictures and television, through 
the universal facilities of the press, 
through the incredible speed of aviation, 
all peoples can be bound together on 
United Nations Day, made to realize as 
never before their closeness in time, in 
space, and in community of spirit and 
ideas. Just as in wartime the resources 
of these media are utilized dramatically 
and forcefully for the enlistment and 
enlightenment of a populace, so on 
United Nations Day—and in prepara- 
tion for it—they must be recruited for 
unlimited service to the United Nations 
in the building of peace. 

International awards for the novels, 
non-fiction works, plays, movies, radio 
scripts, music, ballets, journalistic ef- 
forts, school and college and citizens’ 
essays that have contributed most to in- 
ternational understanding or best express 
the people’s will for peace, could be 
made and announced on United Nations 
Day. It might be possible to have the 
Nobel Peace Prizes and the awards of 
such organizations as the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace an- 
nounced on this day, whose purpose is 
the same high one for which those 
awards were established. 


On United Nations Day, the perform- 
ance of the prize-winning plays, ballets, 
music, and radio scripts could appro- 
priately be arranged at the international 
center selected, with the winners of 
awards flown to join the ceremony. 


World broadcasts by short-wave radio 
from the international center should 
carry the story to every country, and 
return pickups of programs of national 
observance of the day, in speeches, 
music, drama and awards, should be 
broadcast to the center and to every 
country, every hour from midnight to 
midnight. These broadcasts could ef- 
fectively include exchanges of greetings 
and two-way conversations between the 
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At San Francisco it was said over and 
over again by men of every nation 
assembled there that unless the great 
will for peace of all the common 
built 


sustain the peace machinery being 


people could be into and 


devised, there would assuredly be 


another war. 


common people as well as the leaders of 
different countries —school children, 
laborers, farmers, mothers, teachers, and 
so on—so that in this way ordinary 
people also could express to each other 
their will for peace. It will be remem- 
bered that among the most moving radio 
programs broadcast during the war were 
two-way conversations between soldiers 
overseas and their families at home, 
and between children in the United 
States and England, for example. Such 
simple, direct appeals to the heart should 
not be neglected in observances of 
United Nations Day. 

To demonstrate graphically how the 
world can be encircled within hours by 
modern means of transport, how close 
together now in time and space are the 
most distant nations, the United Nations 
might inaugurate air relays for the 
highly dramatic observance of the day. 
A plane or a flight of planes from one 
country could take that country’s United 
Nations Day messages to another, whose 
planes in turn would join them with 
their own country’s greetings and fly 
them on to a neighboring -nation, the 
process concluding with a depositing of 
all the nations’ messages at the inter- 
national center specified. The messages 
might then be read over world-wide net- 
works. 

To give every individual an oppor- 
tunity to express his will for peace is 
the basic purpose of United Nations 
Day. In every country, the value of 
simple acts as a means of expressing 
loyalty to a country, an organization, or 
an idea, is recognized; thus every 
country has its flag, its national anthem, 
its pledge, its method of salutation or 
greeting; many countries have their 
symbols—an eagle, a lion, or a fleur de 
lis. For these reasons, it is recom- 
mended that the United Nations utilize 
the great educational and emotional 
value of the symbol, and use its own 
symbol—the world encircled with laurel 
wreaths—for buttons and pins that every 
citizen can wear on United Nations Day, 


‘for signs that can be displayed in every 


store and factory and public building. 
For these reasons, it is also recom- 
mended that the United Nations provide 
for public and individual use a symbolic 
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act of devotion to peace—something so 
simple that every man, woman or child 
can perform it, something so universal 
that every nation can understand and 
participate in it. The symbolic act of a 
pledge for peace that is recommended 
is just this: the placing of a lighted 
candle in the window of every home. 

In addition to the private or personal 
and family significance of the ceremony, 
the candlelighting would be a means of 
demonstrating colorfully the widespread 
devotion of the common people of every 
nation to peace and to the United Na- 
tions. In the countryside where one 
might travel for miles and see only one 
home and one candle, the light would be 
a living symbol that here too in the 
isolation of woods and fields is a home 
where people who love one another yearn 
for peace. In the cities, the candles 
would speak above even the brightest il- 
luminations of noisy streets and neon 
signs, proclaiming that the will for peace 
there too is a flaming reality. 


With the symbolic act of devotion of 
lighting the candle there should be pro- 
vided a simple statement which would 
enable all persons to express in the same 
words their devotion to peace and to 
the day dedicated to its furtherance. 
Such a statement or pledge should be 
extremely simple, so that children as well 
as adults could say it, so that it could 
be effectively and exactly translated and 
repeated in every language. It should 
be short and rhythmic, so that it would 
be memorable—and easy to memorize. 
It should be solemn, that the highest 
aspirations for peace might be duly ex- 
pressed in it. It should be evocative as 
aprayer. The following such pledge has 
already been proposed: 


“We, the peoples of the United Na- 
tions pledge our hearts and hands 
to peace on earth, our deepest need 
and dearest hope; 

And to this goal we pledge good will 
toward men, and patient, loyal sup- 
port of our United Nations and its 
work for peace and justice.” 


This pledge every man, woman and 
child could say. It could be broadcast in 
every language. It could live in the 
minds of all peace-loving people, ex- 
pressing their determination to do some- 
thing for others, recognizing the human 
need for help from others. 

These are but a few of the infinite 
possibilities for rendering effective 
around the world the purpose and spirit 
of United Nations Day. There can be 
no doubt that thoughtful consideration 
of its celebration by the people of every 
nation and every locality will summon 
up a host of additional ideas and devices 
of great value. If, by whatever means 
employed, United Nations Day gives to 
every citizen of the world, old and young, 
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humble and prominent, the sick and 
the well, the housewife and the public 
leader, some realization of what he can 
contribute to peace as in time of strife 
he contributed to prosecution of war, 
the day can truly become a “moral 
equivalent of war”—a long-sought focal 
point of creative activities springing 
from a common devotion to the bless- 
ings of peaceful living. United Nations 
Day can help all people demonstrate 
their belief that peace is a living, grow- 
ing force, inextricably bound up with 
sound individual development, with the 
good society, and with all human prog- 
ress. As on this day educational insti- 
tutions, the radio, the press, the motion 
picture, the telephone and telegraph, the 
world of advertising and promotion, fra- 
ternal orders, civic groups, governmental 
agencies and—perhaps most important 
of all—religious groups contribute their 
various resources to commemorating the 
occasion, it can become a glowing sym- 
bol of man’s idealism, centered upon one 
vital idea, remembered gratefully in ret- 
rospect, confidently in prospect. It can 
illuminate our awareness that the United 
Nations are fundamentally united, that 
there can be peace on earth, and that 
peace is much more than the absence 
of war. It can underline unmistakably 
our heartfelt conviction that peace is a 
brotherhood among peoples, a brother- 
hood stimulated and enriched by di- 
versity in culture and tradition, achiev- 
ing within that diversity a unity of spirit 
that can make all men permanently one, 
and each year achieving new heights of 
growth and power under the increas- 
ingly strengthened leadership of the 
United Nations. 


EINSTEIN 


(Continued from page 28) 
organization unless the organization 
would have the legal right and duty to 
solve all the conflicts which in the past 
have led to war. The functions of in- 
dividual states would be to concentrate 
more of less upon internal affairs; in 
their relation with other states they 
would deal only with issues and prob- 
lems which are in no way conductive to 
endangering international security. 


Unfortunately, there are no indica- 
tions that governments yet realize that 
the situation in which mankind finds 
itself makes the adoption of revolution- 
ary measures a compelling necessity. 
Our situation is not comparable to any- 
thing in the past. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to apply methods and measures 


which at an earlier age might have been | 


sufficient. We must revolutionize our 
thinking, revolutionize our actions, 
and must have the courage to revo- 
lutionize relations among the nations 
of the world. Cliches of yesterday 
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will no longer do today, and will, 
no doubt, be hopelessly out of date to- 
morrow. To bring this home to men 
all over the world is the most important 
and most fateful social function intel- 
lectuals have ever had to shoulder. Will 
they have enough courage to overcome 
their own national ties to the extent 
that is necessary to induce the peoples 
of the world to change their deep-rooted 
national traditions in a most radica 
fashion? 


A tremendous effort is indispensable. 
If it fails now, the supernational organ- 
ization will be built later, but then it will 
have to be built upon the ruins of a large 
part of the now existing world. Let us 
hope that the abolition of the existing 
international anarchy will not need to be 


‘bought by a self-inflicted world catas- 


trophe the dimension of which none of 
us can possibly imagine. 

The time is terribly short. We must 
act now if we are to act at all. 


SOVIETS 


(Continued from page 32) 

own political and social systems. This 
might possibly satisfy the other nations 
but it would not satisfy the Soviet rulers 
because it would not end “the inevitable 
historic war.” To be sure, they might 
conceivably join such a federation for 
a time in order to use it-to their own 
ends just as they have used the United 
Nations. There is nothing in the his- 
torical record, which is our only ra- 
tional basis for prophecy, to suggest 
that this sort of union would be success- 
ful. The indications are contrary. Plans 
for a partial union of some sort, a union 
which omits but does not exclude the 
ussr, offer a brighter hope despite the 
obviously grave defects and dangers. 


One final word. War and peace are 
not the only nor even the usual alterna- 
tives in international relations. There 
is a shadowy middle ground where in- 
terests clash and where differences in 
aims and viewpoints compete. Competi- 
tion and rivalry among nations are as 


normal as they are among men. War 
is not their inevitable result.* 
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So long as Communists hold to this 
creed they are bound to believe that 
the United States is fundamentally 
hostile no matter what we do, short 
of accepting their leadership. Their 
enmity toward us and their fears of 
us spring not from what we do but 
from what we are. 
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ment of this theme, see 


the writer’s editorial “Preventive War” in the 
September, 1948, Register. i eee 
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Inside U.U.A. 


What Will Our Unitarian Response to Responsibility Be in 1948-49? 


DAVID HUME, the great British philosopher, was known to his friends as an a 


by JOHN B. FISHER 


ostic, 


yet Hume went regularly to church every Sunday morning for years. One day one 
of these friends twitted him about it, saying, “Now look here, David; here you are 


an admitted agnostic and yet you go to church every Sunday. 
tion? You know you don’t believe a word the minister says.’ 
“oes “it’s true I don’t—but he does—and once a week at least I like to liste 


to a man who believes what-he says.” 


As we Unitarians believe in freedom 
in religion, as we believe in the full use 
of reason, as we believe in tolerance 
everywhere and toward everyone, so we 
must also believe that if these Unitarian 
ideals of ours are to have any meaning 
and effect at all they must be imple- 
mented in a very material way in this 
very material world. For you and I have 
a debt to pay—not a debt in dollars but 
a debt of demonstration to Michael 
Servetus and Francis David, to Joseph 
Priestley and Thomas Jefferson, to Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing and Theodore 
Parker, and to all that host of liberal 
men and women of earlier times who not 


only believed what they said but demon- 


strated it day by day down the years. 

We latter-day Unitarians, despite mag- 
nificent successes in many areas of effort, 
have not yet demonstrated to our full 
capacity that we do believe what we say 
when we profess our devotion to free- 
dom, to reason and to tolerance and to 
our denominational programs designed 
to give them vitality. 

Last year, in this United Unitarian 
Appeal compaign recently ended, Uni- 
tarians in the United States and Canada 
contributed less than $4 per capita to- 
ward our denominational advance. Yet 
in that same period the Seventh Day 
Adventists contributed more than $108 
per. capita toward Adventist advance, the 
Baptists over $5, the Lutherans over $7, 
the Presbyterians more than $8, and in 
a single Sunday last March the Episco- 
palians raised over $1,000,000 for foreign 
relief alone! 

Are we less resourceful, less devoted 
to our liberal cause than our more ortho- 
dox brethren are to theirs? Of course 
we aren't! Where then does the answer 
--and the responsibility—lie? To a 
marked degree, that responsibility lies 
with those of us in denominational head- 
quarters who are charged with the con- 
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What’s the explana- 
“No,” replied Hume, 


duct of our denomination’s educational, 
public relations and fund-raising efforts. 
It is clear that we have not yet succeeded 
in making our people clearly aware of 
what it is that we are achieving as a de- 
nomination that deserves their whole- 
hearted and single-minded support. Once 
Unitarians, individually and by churches, 
are fully informed as to our splendid 
liberal progress, I have no slightest doubt 
as to the extent to which that knowledge 
will be reflected in United Unitarian 
Appeal returns. For this past year has 
proved beyond contradiction in many 
Unitarian parishes one all-significant 
thing: when everybody understands, 
everybody gives! To translate that under- 
standing into national and international 
Unitarian terms is our great Appeal ob- 
jective in 1948-49. 

The most convincing proof offered dur- 
ing these past twelve months of the need 
for a much-accelerated education of our 
own people in denominational matters is 
the fact that the question asked most 
frequently of Appeal speakers round the 
country was, “Just what is the United 
Unitarian Appeal and what is its signifi- 
cance?” Since the answer to this ques- 
tion and to others related to it deserves 
frequent repetition both from the plat- 
form and in print, it seems desirable to 
set them down here. 

A. The United Unitarian Appeal is 
the independent corporation established 
to serve as the fund-raising agency for 
fourteen organizations, including the 
American Unitarian Association. It is 
also, in another sense, the annual fund- 
raising campaign itself. 

. Who are included in the member- 
ship of the Appeal Corporation? 

A. Two representatives from each of 
the fourteen participating organizations, 
selected in accordance with their own 
procedures, plus sixteen members-at- 
large who are elected annually by the 


other members at the Annual Meeting of 


the Corporation. The present member- 
ship of the Corporation numbers 44. 

Who is responsible for the conduct 
of Appeal affairs between Annual Meet- 
ings? 

A. A Board of Directors, numbering 
15 and elected by the Corporation, and 
an Executive Director and his staff. 

Q. What denominational groups are 
now included as participating organiza- 
tions of the Appeal and share in Appeal 
receiptsP =” 

A. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the General Alliance, the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society, American Uni- 
tarian Youth, the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, the Laymen’s League, the Minis- 
terial Association, the Society for Minis- 
terial Relief and the six regional confer- 
ences and councils. 

Q. How is the annual goal of the 
United Unitarian Appeal determined? 

A. It is based upon the budgets sub- 
mitted each year by the participating 
organizations and is set by vote of the 
entire Appeal Corporation membership 
at its Annual Meeting each May. Budg- 
ets are examined and_ open _ hearings 
upon them are held by the Appeal Budg- 
et Committee. In consultation with 
each participating organization con- 
cerned, budget items are evaluated and 
budget totals either increased or lowered. 
Finally, a grand total of all budgets is 
taken and if the resulting figure repre- 
sents, in the judgment of the fund-rais- 
ing staff, a realizable campaign goal, it 
is submitted to the Appeal Corporation 
for approval as such. 

Q. What is the goal of the 1948-49 
Appeal campaign? 

A. $350,000. ~ 
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“ From what sources does the Ap- 
peal receive its chief support? 

A. From our individual churches 
through their Appeal shares, or quotas; 
from special gifts of particularly inter- 
ested Unitarians; from the returns from 
special events, such as concert benefits, 
bazaars, auctions, book sales, etc. 

Q. In what proportion is it hoped that 
the above sources of Appeal support will 
contribute to this year’s fund-raising 
efforts? 

A. Churches: $250,000; Special Indi- 
vidual Gifts: $80,000; Special Events: 
$20,000. ° 4 

Q. How will the participating organ- 
izations share in this year's Appeal ‘re- 
turns? 

A. American Unitarian Association— 
$97,609; Service Committee — $74,750; 
General Alliance—$28,500; Pension So- 
ciety—$25,000; New England Council— 
$19,700; AUY—$18,000; Middle Atlan- 
tic States Council—$11,3835; Pacific Coast 
Conference—$11,050; Laymen’s League 
—$8,456; Meadville Conference—$5,100; 
Western Conference—$4,000; Southwest- 
ern Conference—$3,750; Ministers Asso- 
ciation — $2,550; Society for Ministerial 
Relief—$2,200. f 

Q. .. What are campaign expenses likely 
tober. 

A. It is anticipated that Appeal ex- 
penses for 1948-49 will total between ten 
and eleven per cent of the goal. 

Q. How are individual church shares 
determined? 

A. They are based upon a percentage 
of the average annual budget of the 
church over the most recent five-year 
period. For the past two years, this 
figure has been: set at 11 per cent. 

Q. Is it possible for the individual 
church to request an adjustment in its 
suggested share? 

A. Certainly. It is for that reason 
that these church shares, or quotas, are 
“suggested.” Occasionally, local circum- 
stances make a reduction of share neces- 
sary. Requests for reduction are not en- 
couraged, however, since many such 
would result in a serious weakening of 
our ability to finance our denominational 
program. 

Q. What are the principal problems 
faced by the Appeal in this 1948-49 cam- 
paign? 

A. The lack of knowledge among 
Unitarians. already referred to, as to the 
nature and extent of our splendid denom- 
inational advance and of the vital part 
plaved in that advance by the United 
Unitarian Appeal; the still incomplete 
Appeal field organization (the local 
Appeal promotional teams) which, 
though much improved during the past 
year, is not yet satisfactorily developed; 
the competition among the myriad ap- 
peals for funds being made monthly, 
almost weekly, for support of various 
national and local causes. 


Q. What is the Appeals record of 
progress? 

A. In 1941-42, the first Appeal year, 
contributions from all sources totalled 
$53,000; in 1947-48, they totalled $412,- 
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500. (It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that within this latter figure is in- 
cluded approximately $120,000 received 
from non-Unitarian sources (Govern- 
ment of Greece, Oberlander Trust, et al., 
for use by the Service Committee, a fact 
which should pique. Unitarian interest— 
and pride!). The Appeal, in its seven- 
year existence, has clearly proved its 
worth and its promise. 


Q. Are earmarked contributions from 
Unitarians accepted, i.e., contributions 
made for the exclusive use of one of the 
fourteen participating organizations? 

A. They are accepted for they must 
in all fairness be, but they are always 
to be discouraged. When one of the 
participants in a united fund-raising ven- 


‘ture is given privileged use of certain 


funds, the entire venture is weakened. 
Only as we support our total denomina- 
tional program and all our national de- 
nominational groups together can we 
look for a continuingly strong and 
healthy advance. Please do not ear- 
mark your gifts! 

What are the prospects for a suc- 
cessful Appeal campaign in 1948-49? 

A. Excellent, though in some re- 
spects that’s an “iffy” question. If every 
Unitarian is made aware of the vigor, 
value and scope of our present denomi- 
national activity — if Unitarians in 
all income brackets will give their 
churches and their denomination a 
priority in their giving this year— 
if each of the Appeal’s participat- 
ing organizations will make a maximum 
exertion to increase campaign returns 
through the promotion of special events 
across the country—then this 1948-49 
United Unitarian Appeal campaign can- 
not help but be a soul-stirring success! 


The denominational achievement 
made possible so largely through the 
United Unitarian Appeal is of the great- 
est moment to every liberal, within or 
outside our ranks. In the field of church 
extension, we are in high gear, with a 
past year’s record and plans in prospect 
that mark a magnificent milestone in 
Unitarian history; in the realm of reli- 
gious education our. staff, our courses of 
study, our church schools, are attracting 
increasingly favorable attention every- 
where; our publications—books, maga- 
zines, pamphlets—are opening a new era 
and a new area in liberal religious 
thought; the Channing Foundation of 
American Unitarian Youth is establish- 
ing a growing number of young Uni- 
tarian groups on high school and college 
campuses throughout the land; the 
Medical Teaching Missions of the Serv- 
ice Committee add increasingly to our 
strength, our knowledge and our prestige 
at home and abroad; the General AIl- 
liance is becoming more and more the 
outstanding organization of church 
women in America; United Nations Day 
—to be celebrated internationally on 
October 24th next—Unitarian-conceived 
and Unitarian-promoted, is heartening 
testimony to the devotion of our leading 
laymen to the furtherance of world 
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peace. These are our achievements, chan- 


neled through our Appeal! 


In every respect but one we have a 


splendid record of progress. 
ception is our pension program. We, 


who term ourselves liberals, who con- 


sider ourselves thinking, considerate 
persons are currently paying to our re- 
tired ministers, at the age of 65 and 
after 20 or more years of faithful service, 
the incredible sum of $554 per year! Less 
than $50 per month! Even in the days 
when a dollar meant something—those 
dear, dead days agone—$567 was a 
pittance, and I know: of no word in 
English fitting to describe it now. Again, 
it isn’t because we can’t do more than 
this; it isn’t because we won't; it’s sim- 
ply because all our people haven’t known. 
Once they do, there is no question as to 
the action they'll promptly take through 
the United Unitarian Appeal to remove 
this single blot from the record. 

As I know you do with all your heart, 
I want with all of mine to be infinitely 
proud of our Unitarian Advance in its 
every aspect. I want every Unitarian 
to know well the features of our denomi- 
national program from year to year and 
to feel that they deserve his and her 
utmost support, financially, morally, 
spiritually. I want us to know ourselves, 
as Unitarians, for exactly what we are 
and to be unhesitatingly proud of it. Id 
like to have our Methodist friends and 
our Catholic and Baptist and Presbyte- 
rian and Mormon and Jewish friends 
know us equally well and be fully aware 
of our ideals and of our achievements. 
And Id like to have them think when- 
ever they speak of us, that it’s a wonder- 
ful, wonderful thing—once in a generation 
at least —to meet a group of men and 
women who believe what they say. 


PRESIDENTIAL CITATION: Dr. L. O. 
Grondahl, president of the Board of 
Trustees of the First Unitarian Church of 
Pittsburgh (Rev. Irving R. Murray, min- 
ister), was recently cited by President 
Harry S. Truman with the Medal for 
Merit. Says a message from the Presi- 
dent: “The Medal for Merit awarded by 
the President to civilians only for excep- 
tionally meritorious conduct in the per- 
formance of outstanding services to the 
war effort of the United Nations and of 
other friendly foreign nations, is con- 
sidered by him to be as important as the 
Distinguished Service Medal is to the 
military who contribute behind the field 
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of battle to the winning of a war.” Mr. — 


Grondahl is a former member of the 
National Research Council and is the in- 
ventor of many safety and signal devices 
used on modern railroads. He is the 
recipient of many awards for scientific 
advances. : 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASE: According — 


to word from the Unitarian Church of 
Charlotte, N. C., (Rev. John H. Morgan, 
minister), a reception was held last 


month for 11 new members of that 


fr 


church. 
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Photographed as a single family 


for the first time are all the staff members of 


the Department of Church Extension, headed by George Davis, center. The others, 
l. to r., are Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, minister of the Unitarian Church of the 
Larger Fellowship; Rev. Grant A. Butler, minister-at-large; Miss Virginia Chace, 
secretary; Munroe Husbands, assistant to Mr. Davis, whose field is particularly 
that of work with Fellowship Units; and Rev. Lon Ray Call, minister-at-large. 
Messrs. Butler and Husbands joined the staff within recent months as part of the 
long-range program for national Unitarian advance. 


CHURCHES REPORT 25% INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP 
IN TWENTY YEARS, 122% IN PAST DECADE 


The advance in Unitarian membership 
which began a decade and a half ago is 
gaining momentum. 

The new Yearbook of the American 
Unitarian Association shows total legal 
membership of Unitarian churches to be 
71,419, as of December 31, 1947 (the 
present figure would be substantially 
higher, because of the large number of 
new members accepted during the Easter 
season). 


The new total represents an increase 
of 34% during the year, one of the 
largest twelve-month increases on record. 
This compares with an average gain of 
2.6% for us Protestant churches, and 
approaches the 8%% reported by the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The December 1947 figure is 25% 
higher than the Yearbook total of twenty 
years ago, and 12%% higher than the 
Yearbook total of a decade ago. 

The recent growth represents a sharp 
reversal of the long decline which set in 
around the time of World War I (the 
1916 federal religious census credited 
Unitarianism with 82,515 adherents). 
The 1947 total of actual legal members 
is higher, however, than the number of 
adherents recorded in the previous fed- 
_ eral religious census of 1906. 

The earliest year for which religious 
census figures are available is 1890. At 
asec time, 67,749 Unitarians were tabu- 
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An all-time high was reached during 
1947 in church expenditures. Active 
churches of the us and Canada reported 
expenditures of $2,797,317—an_ increase 
during the year of approximately $200,- 
000. 

The number of ministers receiving 
$5000 to $9000 and above increased by 
46% during the single year. The num- 
ber of ministers receiving minimum 
salaries decreased accordingly. 


ON THE MARCH: “There is no doubt 
that American Unitarianism is on the 
march,” reports the August issue of a 
publication issued by the Manchester 
District Association of Unitarian and 
Free Christian Churches (England). The 
news article continues: “Churches all 
over the continent are reporting increases 
in membership, sometimes of astonish- 
ing dimensions. New congregations are 
being founded, and it is a rule not to 
affiliate a new congregation until there 
are 50 families on the roll... . To 
Americans the growth of Unitarianism 
has become not a pious hope, but a 
series of practical tasks, following the 
recommendations of a Commission of 
Appraisal of some years ago.” 


RADIO SERIES: According to word 
from Sioux City, the radio broadcasts by 
the First Unitarian Church (Rev. John 
H. Brigham, minister) resumed last 
month. The time is 1:45 p. m., on Sun- 


day afternoon over station xrrr which 
covers 45 counties in Iowa, South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Minnesota. The church 
has also recently purchased a building to 
be used as a Unitarian Center until their 
church can be rebuilt. The new quarters 
have been completely renovated and re- 
decorated by the church members and 
will accommodate 125 persons for the 
Sunday service. The second floor will 
have the church office and four church 
school rooms. 


ADD RADIO: In Charlotte, N. C., Rev. 
Tohn Hanley Morgan has been presented 
over a thirty-minute weekly program 
(wmap) of music, meditation and a ser- 
mon. The program is known as “The 
Unitarian Hour” and is attracting much 
favorable attention. 


POCONO PINES CONFERENCE: A 
three-day conference of Unitarian 
churches of the Middle Atlantic States 
is scheduled for October 15, 16 and 17 
with the convention theme: “Agenda for 
Advancing Unitarianism.” Rey. Dale 
DeWitt and his planning committee have 
prepared a program which will feature 
Dr. A. Powell Davies of Washington 
D. C.; Prof. Arthur E. Murphy, chairman 
of the Philosophy Department at Cornell: 
Prof. Eduard C. Lindeman of the New 
York School of Social Work; H. M. War- 
ren, vice-president of the National Car- 
bon Co.; Rev. Vincent B. Silliman of the 
Hollis Unitarian Church; and the follow- 
ing discussion leaders: Judge H. Clay 
Burkholder; Rev. Glenn O. Canfield: 
Milton A. Dewey; Rev. Ralph N. Helver- 
son; Mrs. Frederick T. McGill; Rev. Gil-- 
bert A. Phillips; and Rev. Dale DeWitt. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE: One of the 
outstanding annual events in Castine, 
Me., is the presentation of the sweeping 
pageant, “Castine, A Dramatized Biog- 
raphy of a Town,” written by Sydney and 
Marjorie Greenbie in 1946 to celebrate 
the 150th birthday of the town’s incor- 
poration. Seen in the 1948 production 
were Rey. Kenneth C. Walker, minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Bloomington, 
Ill., and Rev. William W. Peck, interim 
minister at the Unitarian Church of 
Castine. The founding of the Castine 
church itself forms one of the major 
scenes in the pageant, and the eloquent 
speech of the Indian, Chief Neptune, as 
he pleads for justice and peace, is given 
verbatim as it appears on the wall of the 
church. 


STATE CHAIRMAN: Rev. G. Ernest 
Lynch, minister of the Second Church in 
Boston (Unitarian), is the new chair- 
man of the Radio Committee of the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches. For 
the last eight months a Unitarian minis- 
ter from eight of the Massachusetts 
churches has had an entire week in which 
to conduct the morning devotional serv- 
ices aired over wHpH. Next month the 
week of November 8 through 12 will see 
the program in the capable hands of Rev. 
Richard G. Huff of the Unitarian Church 
of Stoneham. 
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LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


Worship with Reality 


Members of the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship who worship alone or in the 
family circle send reports of the satisfaction 
and inspiration they derive from the use of 
Services of Religion. There are sixteen dif- 
ferent orders of worship in Hymns of the 
Spirit, the book which each one receives on 
uniting with the Church. Here are real and 
effectual forms of devotion containing all 
the elements of true worship, which is the 
attitude, aspiration and affirmation common 
to the spirit of mankind. In the Fellow- 
ship all of these services are employed. 

Worship is literally worth-ship. It is rev- 
erence for supreme worth, It is paying 
honors to deity or God, and to Man, in the 
varied ways men regard the object of their 
homage and adoration Among us the Hu- 
manist in his thought is no less a worshiper 
than the Theist. He chooses some words 
and phrases that differ from those preferred 
by persons who conceive the source of all 
being as Almighty Father, but he is truly 
worshipful as the others are. Indeed, the 
spiritual substance, the faith and the high 
desire, are one and the same with all peo- 
ple, in their worship. The essential things 
are present in varied outward expressions of 
the human heart by which we would live 
in righteous relations and loving service. 
Worship is the centre of life, and without it 
a man cannot go on. Whether one joins with 
the congregation or whether in solitude, this 
act is for the establishing of a man in his 
world and his daily conduct with his fellow 
man, 


UNION OF THEIST AND HUMANIST 


There is a family in the Larger Fellow- 
ship which takes all the services in order, 
one each Sunday, beginning with the first 
service on page 8. The devotions for special 
occasions, such as’ Christmas and Interna- 
tional Peace, are kept for appropriate days. 
Generally, not all of the parts are used as 
they are given in the book. We have heard 
the Fourth Order on page 17 adapted in an 
evening service, as follows: 1. Sentences, 
“Peace to this house” to “even forevermore.” 
2. Invocation, “O God our Father,” followed 
by the Lord’s Prayer. 8. Hymn, 111. 4. Lit- 
any, pages 19 and 20. 5. Prayers, “Eternal 
Spirit” and “O God most merciful,” page 20. 
6. Reading, passages from Wordsworth’s 
“TIntimations of Immortality,” in Great Com- 
panions, Vol I., page 62. 7. Hymn, 549. 
8. Sermon, from Larger Fellowship selection. 
9. Hymn, 121. 10. Benediction, chosen from 
pages 164-166. 

For the mind and mood which approaches 
worship in a humanistic way, the Eighth 
Order of Service, beginning on page 83, is 
an elevating and moving spiritual exercise. 
Here again some of the elements in the 
book were not included in the conduct of 
the service on a recent morning. The 
hymns were sung with piano accompaniment. 
The order follows: 1. Sentences, “Enter 
into”; “The fruit”; “The path.” 2. Prayer of 
aspiration, “In this house of remembrance.” 
8. “Peace be with you,” to “in joy and 
praise.” 4. Song of exaltation. 5. Lesson, I 
Corinthians, XIII. 6. Hymn, 99. 7. Litany. 
8. Sermon on Brotherhood. 9. Hymn, 350. 
10. Closing words, page 165. 


APPROPRIATE TO THE PRESENT 


Among the Fellowship members there is 
in use a brief daily morning period of wor- 
ship, consisting of a sentence, an invocation, 
a hymn, a short reading with a meditation, 
and a benediction. Some persons simply 
read a prayer. There is an index of pray- 
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ers on pages xix-xxi. The responsive readings 
are gathered from many sources, which are 
given on pages xxiii-xxvi. These readings are 
chosen for meditation by the individual or 
the group. There are seventy-eight selec- 
tions altogether, and they are taken from 
biblical literature and other sacred books, 
and from the works of contemporary authors. 
It is characteristic of these materials that 
they are appropriate, all in all, to the pres- 
ent day and are genuine utterances of living 
religion. This means reality in worship and 
its effectuality in the quest of more life and 
greater usefulness. ; 
ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 
For information about the Larger Fellow- 
ship, write to the Minister, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


GOLDEN WEDDING ANNIVERSARY: 
The Rey. and Mrs. Earl Morse Wilbur 
celebrated their Golden Wedding Anni- 
versary on June 380, in Berkeley. Dr. 
Wilbur served as president of the Pacific 
Unitarian School of the Ministry (now 
Starr King School for the Ministry) for 
27 years, and is author of the definitive 
History of Unitarianism. 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


ean be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield st., Boston 8, Mass. 

Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.70. 


’ 
The CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
Provides care for children with medical problems 
from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. JAMES H. PERKINS, 2nd, President 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
Emeritus 
Miss DOROTHY BARTOL, Vice President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President Emeritus 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
RICHARD DAVISSON, Jr., Clerk 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
*20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: Watutace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


GOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CON Re ATOn 


Ss 
BACHELORS f 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday Service 11 a.m. 
Church School, 9:45 a.m. Adult Bible Class, 9:45 
a.m. Gannett Club (college age) 6:00 p.m. Clarke 
Guild (high-school age) 2nd and 4th Sundays at 
4:30 p.m. Adult Discussion Group, Tuesdays, 


7:30 p.m. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” |.Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday ‘service, 11:00 
a.m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit the 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Elwood E. Gas- 
kill, M.A. (Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Services, 11.00 a. m. Tuesday-Friday 
noon worship with sermons by guest preachers. 
Monday 12:10 half hour of Organ Music. ALL 
ARE WELCOME. 

WASHINGTON, D. C—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts., Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services: 11 a. m. 
School of Religion 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 


_fxecutive Director. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, 
Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, 
tismal Fonts, Sunday School 


We allow for or sell your old equipment. 
Catalog and details on request. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO.,,.0¢?*, 37%. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A Lrserat BoarpdING ScHOOL 
For Boys 10 to 18 
For INFORMATION WRITE TO 


MITCHELL GRATWICK, Hrapmaster 


Hacxiey Scuoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Hotel Belleuue 
On Bearon Fill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 


\\=== FOLDING CHZIIRS 
\\ FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
\—===— + _—sIN STEEL OR WOOD ~ 


IN WRITE FOR CATALOG 
\ ‘J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. R-10 SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON — 
SINCE 1832 
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GENEVA CONFERENCE: Chief lec- 
turer at the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence at Lake Geneva, Wis., was Dr. 
Rudolf Dreikurs, of the University of 
Chicago, well-known Adlerian _psychia- 
trist and author of The Challenge. of 
oe, and The Challenge of Parent- 
hood. His series at Geneva was entitled, 
“The Challenge of Living,” and by the 
end of the week Dr. Dreikurs was the 
most talked-of, and perhaps the most 
popular person at the Lake. More than 
450 people registered during the week. 
Heading the conference was Rev. Ran- 
dall Hilton, Dean. Lecturers and instruc- 
tors included Rev. Robert T. Weston, Dr. 
Charles H. Lyttle, Dr. Reginald D. Man- 
well, Miss Frances Wood, Miss Lois Mc- 
Culloch, Mrs. George W. Pieksen, Rev. 
John Gill, Dr. Merrill Bush, Dr. Curtis 
Reese, Rev. Raymond Bragg, Dr. Preston 
Bradley, Rey. Tracy Pullman, Rev. Jack 
Mendelsohn, Jr., Rev. Homer A. Jack, 
Rey. Kenneth C. Patton (whose new 
Beacon Press book, The Visitor and Hello 
Man, was given a pre-publication show- 
ing), Dr. James Luther Adams, Robert 
C. Sorenson, Edward Darling, Rev. Clif- 
ton Hoffman and Mrs. Dudley Moore. 


ASILOMAR CONFERENCE: With Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot as keynoter, 137 
Unitarians of the Pacific Coast Region 
Central District assembled for a week of 
inspiration and leadership training from 
August 29 to Sept. 5. Visitors were 
present from as far away as Salt Lake 
oy: Conference theme was “What We 
Hold in Common.” A report from Everett 
A. Pesonen, chairman of the Program 
Planning Committee, states: 

Unity was the prevailing atmosphere. Dr. 
George F. Patterson, Dean of the Institute, 
managed the program with grace and humor. 
Conducting courses were Rev. Josiah Reed 
Bartlett, Rev. Nathaniel Lauriat, Rev. Theo- 
dore C. Abell, Rev. Raymond C. Cope and 
Rev. Addison Steeves. Outstanding con- 
tributions were made by David McKaye 
(adult education) and Buford Bush (recrea- 
tion leader).... 


Although space prevents a full report 
of the week’s activities, it is clear beyond 
doubt that intelligent leadership and 
enthusiasm marked the conference and 
made it memorable. 


OTHER CONFERENCES: Reports on 
other summer institutes will be made as 
the news is sent in. 


CINCINNATI IS NOT COVINGTON: 
The September Register incorrectly in- 
stalled Rev. Ellsworth M. Smith at Covy- 
ington. Mr. Smith is the minister of the 
First- Unitarian Church in Cincinnati, 
whence a correspondent writes, “We 
hope that you will rectify this error, for 
we of the First Church are very proud 
of our Mr. Smith and of the work he is 
oing in our church, and we hate to see 
ome non-existent church receive the 
's of the fine job he is doing.” 


" 


Unitarianism —Once Dormant in Stoneham — 


Revitalizes Swiftly Under Vigorous Leadership 


When Rev. Richard Huff undertook the 
leadership of the Unitarian Church at 
Stoneham, Mass., last spring, this is what 
he faced: the three furnaces of the church 
were condemned by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Safety after ten feet of 
smokestack had fallen of its own weight; 
a completely new heating system was 
necessary; you could ri the rugs in the 
auditorium with your bare fingers; the 
walls were full of cracks and holes; the 
sawdust in the seat cushions was spilling 
out through jagged rips; there was no 
study; no parsonage; no money; and no 
people except 13 families. Here is the 
latest report from Mr. Huff: 


We have proved one thing: that the 
church is the people who are interested in 
it and not the building or the equipment. 
The 18 families we could locate had 23 
members. These 23 people have worked 
tirelessly and faithfully. They have now in- 
creased to 77 and include some of the finest 
families in Stoneham. They have under- 
taken a building program to raise $12,000 
for the desperately needed repairs. By the 
time this is printed, the inside will look like 
a new church. Professional decorators have 
gone over every square inch of wall and 
ceiling space throughout the building. 

A forced, filtered hot-air heating system, 
oil fired, is being installed in the basement 
with registers running to every area of the 
church. A fireproof furnace room has been 
built in the basement. The roof has been 
extensively repaired. The carpets have been 
replaced with commercial grade material 
and underlaid with hair felt lining. Bids 


BALBOA ORPHANS: Members of the 
Alliance of the Balboa Unitarian Church, 
aided by workers from the American Red 
Cross in Balboa, recently gave up their 
spare time to add to the wardrobe of the 
orphans from Asilo de Nuestra Senora, in 
Chorrillo, Panama City. 150 dresses 
were made for the little girls from cast- 
off garments which started with a gift of 
white linen suits worn by Dr. Lewis B. 
Bates, retired Canal Zone -bacteriologist. 
The church group “adopted” the orphan- 
age last Christmas after a visit to the 
children and has given much of its time 
to make the children happy. To cele- 
brate the completion of the project, 
called “Operation Bates” in the Panama 
Star & Herald, the ladies held an outing 
for the youngsters when they had an 
opportunity to display their new clothes 
and showed their appreciation by danc- 
ing and singing. 


FAMILY SUNDAY: The Unitarian 
church at Hartford (Rev. Payson Miller, 
minister), held a service and luncheon 
last month when all families were asked 
to attend church together. Each family 
was asked to bring a picnic lunch. Tables, 
dishes and silver were provided, and the 
kitchen stove was available for cooking. 


are now being figured for the seat cushions. 
All of this work has been done by an 


indefatigable Building Committee. They 
deserve important mention: Theodore Ran- 
dall, Myron Kidder, Ralph Lasselle and 
Myron Files. 

What Mr. Huff was too modest to re- 
port is the fact that a well-planned pro- 
gram of church promotion is already 
under way and that the minister is ap- 
pearing five times next month on one of 
Boston's major radio stations (WwHDH), 


GARDNER PLAYS HOST: * The New 
York Herald-Tribune recently carried a 
two-column article describing the aid 
given to their Fresh Air Fund by the 
people of Gardner, Mass. A picture of 
the Rev. Edward J. Manning, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, appeared 
with the write-up. Mr. Manning acted 
as chairman of a group sponsored by the 
Gardner Comal of Churches who 
brought 32 children from the tenements 
of New York City to Gardner for a vaca- 
tion, where they were entertained in 
various homes and taken on trips through- 
out New England. 


PROMOTION: The Beverly (Chicago) 
Unitarian Fellowship has undertaken a 
“high geared and well-rounded program 
of church promotion and membership 
enlistment” for the fall, centered around 
a Town Meeting series which was found 
extremely effective last spring in attract- 
ing visitors. Supporting the forum will 
be “an effective and long-term member- 
ship follow-up.” 


TO DAVENPORT: Rev. Max D. Gaebler 
took up the duties of minister to the Uni- 
tarian Church of Davenport in Septem- 
ber. Previously he had served the parish 
at Westford, Mass. 
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TERCENTENARY OF CAMBRIDGE PLATFORM 
TO BE CELEBRATED OCTOBER 27 


Three hundred years ago this summer 
the ministers and “messengers’—lay dele- 
gates we should call them—of the four 
contederated colonies of Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, Hartford and New 
Haven, assembled in a Synod held in “the 
College” at Cambridge, and at their clos- 
ing session adopted a “Platform of 
Church Discipline” which was an epoch- 
making document in our colonial history. 
Recent historians have paid scant atten- 
tion to it. The three hundredth anniver- 
sary of their action will be observed in 
Cambridge on October 27, and it is much 
to be desired that as many as possible ot 
our ministers and laymen should partici- 
pate in this notable occasion. 

Since the Cambridge Flatform may 
seem very remote trom our present inter- 
ests it is well to call attention to its sig- 
niticance. It was the tirst assertion or 
the rights of the colonists to conduct their 
own attairs as they saw fit, without inter- 
terence from the English authorities. 
That assertion of independence was in a 
limited field, it is true—that of church 
control——but it carried pregnant seeds of 
independence in civil and political mat- 
ters as well, so that the Plattorm became 
the seed-bed in which many of our 
present civil and religious liberties took 
root. The primary purpose of the coming 
celebration is to emphasize the funda- 
mental importance of those liberties in 
our own day. 

The Synod was convened at the re- 
quest ot the General Assembly which 
“desired” it to prepare a detense of what 
was called “the New England way” of 
church organization against the threat of 
domination by the English Parliament, 
then predominantly Presbyterian. First 
at Plymouth, then in the other three New 
England colonies, a new form of church 
order had been developed. Each local 
church was an independent, autonomous 
unit, subject to no exterior control, 
though in fellowship with its neighbors. 
Thus was founded what they called the 
“Congregational” order of churches, and 
it is needless to point out that all our 
Unitarian churches, as well as those of 
many other religious fellowships, are the 
direct inheritors of the system of church 
order first formulated in the Cambridge 
Platform. The Synod did its work so 
well that, although parts of the platform 
were soon outgrown, its fundamental 
principles remain those of the church 
order which we accept. 


Since the vulgar superstition is still. 


current that the Puritans were a group of 
religious bigots, it should be pointed out 
that, aside ite a general approval of the 
Westminster Confession “for substance of 
doctrine” in the Preface, the Platform 
lays down no dogmas which must be ac- 
cepted, and claims the right of the in- 
dividual to interpret the scriptures in the 
light of reason and conscience. That in- 
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volved the principle of tolerance to a 
degree far in advance of most of the 
Christian world of their day, and even 
now widely denied in many places. The 
seed of liberal religion lay hidden be- 
neath the surface of the Platform. And 
if local churches made ae their right 
to self-government, it followed that the 
people composing those churches should 
soon claim the same right in civil affairs. 


Thus the Platform became the nursery 


for democracy and the forerunner of the 
Revolution and of our federal Constitu- 
tion with its Bill of Rights. 

On October 27th the celebration will 
begin with a communion service at noon 


_ under the auspices of the Massachusetts 


Convention of Congregational Ministers 
(which includes both Unitarians and 
“orthodox” Congregationalists) in the 
First Church (Congregational) followed 
by luncheon. At 4 p. m. there will be a 
public meeting in the First Church (Uni- 
tarian) at which two distinguished 
scholars will speak. At 8 p. m. there will 
be a public meeting in the Memorial 
Church, Harvard University. Governor 
Bradford, whose ancestor William Brad- 
ford of Plymouth was a ae r” at 
one of the sessions of the Synod, will 
preside; and addresses will be made by 
President Conant of Harvard and Dr. 
Arthur H. Bradford, a member of the 
Yale Corporation; and the Harvard Uni- 
versity Glee Club will lead in singing 
psalms from the Bay Psalm Book of 1640. 
The occasion should be one of great in- 
terest, well worth the attention of our 
free churches. 


WILMINGTON WEEKEND: What a 
local church can do in terms of a summer 
institute on its own hook was demon: 
strated the weekend of August 27-29 by 
the Unitarian church of Wilmington, 
when, two weeks before the opening of 
the fall season, it was planned to hold a 
Church-School Teacher Training Insti- 
tute. When the project was announced, 
the idea proved so popular that the pro- 
gram was expanded to include a course 
on churchmanship, vesper services, a 
church service and organized recreation 
and care for children. Nearly 100 mem- 
bers of the church families signed up for 
the weekend, which was held at Camp 
Tockwoch, near Stillpond, Md. The 

called it the “Church Family Weekend,” 
and the leaders included Rev. Dale De- 
Witt, Regional Director; Mrs. Florence 
Klaber, well-known Beacon Press author 
of Joseph: The Story of Twelve Brothers: 
Miss Helen Reed, director of the local 
church school; Rev. John G. MacKinnon 
and other members of the local church 
who arranged all the details in advance. 
Special credit for the success of the ven- 
ture goes to M. A. Dewey, the general 
chairman; W. L. MacKinnon, registrar; 
Dr. R. W. Lawrence and C. A. Bicking. 


‘at Thanksgiving time and 
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DR. DUTTON’S FAREWELL: “The 
Soul of a Liberal Church” was the sub- 
ject of Dr. C. S. S. Dutton’s farewell 
sermon as he terminated his duties as the 
active minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in San Francisco at the end of 
August. His pastorate of 35 years, how- 
ever, will not be terminated, according 
to reports from the church office: 
Dr. Dutton will continue as Minister 
Emeritus and will reside in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Dr. Dutton came to San Francisco in 
1913 from the Second Unitarian Church 
in Brooklyn. As a successor to such men 
as Starr King and Horatio Stebbins, he 
led the church through critical periods in 
world history and helped establish its 
sound financial structure. Always active 
in the community, Dr. Dutton continued 
the union services with Temple Emanu-el 
é Neighbor- 
hood Vesper Service. He sponsored the 
installation of Dr. Howard Thurman in 
the Fellowship Church of All People. 
Recently he became the spokesman for 
a group opposing the release of children 
from school for religious education. He 
was a member of the Committee of Three 
who originated the local Community 
Chest and was long a member of Asso- 
ciated Charities. 

For 35 years he has been a member of 
the Commonwealth Club, important in 
the cultural life of the city, and was a 
member of its committee which decided 
upon annual literary awards. His book 
reviews and public addresses to civic, 
educational and intellectual groups made 
him widely known. 

A reception was held for Dr. and Mrs. 
Dutton last month as the church, with 
deepest regrets, accepted his decision to 
bring his active ministry to a close. 


OVERSEAS RELIEF: All pennies and dol- 
lars collected from the children and adults 
recently attending the Children’s Sunday 
Service at the First Unitarian Church of St. 
Louis, were turned over to the current drive 
of the American Overseas Aid-United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children, of which the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee is a participating 
member, according to the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


73 years: Rey. Ethelred Brown, minister 
of the Harlem Unitarian Church, recently 
celebrated his 78rd birthday, speaking on 
the topic, “Here Endeth Another Chapter.” 
Members of the Harlem Center of the Rosi- 
crucian League turned out with their leader 
to help the Unitarian pioneer make the oc- 
casion memorable. 
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THE GENERAL ALLIANCE 


The Crystal Ball 


The General Alliance Leadership Conference at Star Island 


The fantasy following was the concluding lecture in the series given at Star Island 
by the Rev. Irving R. Murray, Minister of the First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh. 


Report of the Administrator to the Board of Directors of the General Alliance, 


August 1, 2050. 


YOUR ADMINISTRATOR reports a highly successful Century of Progress Week at the 
Shoals, celebrating the wonderful achievements of mankind since 1950. Four hun- 
dred and ten delegates attended, representing every part of the world. 


A survey of the history and causes of 
our ieee was the first day’s program: 
In the Atomic War of 1950 the vussr 
wiped out Pittsburgh, but within twenty- 
four hours the usa retaliated with the 
complete destruction of Stalingrad. Some 
four million people were thus killed in a 
matter of minutes. The intelligence 
services of the two governments had se- 
cured accurate enough information to 
enable them that same day to destroy, 
totally, all their plants and storage places 
for atomic weapons. The griet which 
quickly blanketed a stunned world was 
therefore relieved by the saving thought 
that the Atomic War was over, in that 
one, day; for there were no more atomic 
weapons anywhere in the world. There 
was still fear—and had the people known, 
fear for a greater catastrophe: biological 
warfare. But the Americans would not 
make the first move in that direction and, 
as the world learned later, the ussr could 
not. For Russian scientists revolted 
against the Politburo while Stalingrad 
was yet in flames, and their rebellion 
spread—with the result, as we all know, 
that the Bear began to walk like a man 
once more, and in 1952 the Union of 
Democratic Socialist Republics was 
irmly established. Meanwhile in their 
congressional elections of 1950 and in the 
oresidential election of 1952 Americans 
zot their own affairs under much better 
sontrol. By the Atomic War both Ameri- 
sans and Russians were awakened to 
heir responsibilities for the peace of the 
world and for the continuation of human 
sivilization. 

uN experts told us how, when general 
yeace had been restored, their organiza- 
ion moved in the direction of world gov- 
armment.... 


That was Monday. Tuesday our dele- 
sates discussed the human and more 
sspecially the feminine significance of the 
uistory recounted the day before. It was 
1oted, of course, that bringing up chil- 
Iren with complete assurance that they 
vould live out their full lifespan, never 
drafted, never maimed, never killed, 
ind with the further assurance that all 
shildren everywhere would be healthy, 
well-fed, decently housed, Srouphty 
educated for life and living (not for 
Jeath and killing as had been so much 
the case a century earlier )—all this made 


Bah. 


motherhood a far more meaningful and 
more deeply satisfying undertaking than 
ever. before. Delegates recalled, also, 
with real kindness and charity but none- 
theless frankly, the provincialism of the 
Alliance of 1950. They were shocked 
when our historian told them there were 
only whites, most of them Anglo-Saxons 
and virtually all of them Americans, 
present at Alliance Week on Star Island 
in 1948. The catholicity of our associa- 
tions, it was noted, has not only broad- 
ened our minds but greatly enriched our 
enjoyment of living. Delegates rejoiced, 
of course (though not without sympathy 
for their great-grandmothers), in our 
four-hour day and four-day week in in- 
dustry, the two months vacation every 
man, woman and child of our generation 
enjoys, our better clothing, more ade- 
quate recreation and all the rest. Our 
victory over most of the diseases by 
which our great-grandparents were 
plagued was also emphasized. Oh, yes, 
we are still mortal! But as one delegate, 
117 years old, remarked after a stiff game 
of tennis, “It sure is great to be alive in 
2050!” 

Wednesday was Democratic Process, 
and Thursday Brotherhood Day. It was 
noted that the democratic process had 
raised labor-management relations to a 
new level of fruitfulness and of satisfac- 
tion, in both capitalist and socialist coun- 
tries. The point was made by a panel of 
industry, socialist-management and labor 
representatives, who with much fun in 
many jibes at each other demonstrated 
that the democratic process in factories 
and mills has done more than the ad- 
vance of technology to bring about the 
1200 per cent increase in productivitv 
per man-hour achieved in the hundred 
years. In another panel on “Democracy 
in. the Home and Community” the 
twenty-first century male was praised to 
the skies as far exceeding his twentieth 
century great-grandfather on all counts! 
The ladies noted with pride that for sixty- 
three years no philandering male has 
ever been reported as having sought to 
justify himself before some hussy with 
that old and now anachronistic apology, 
“My wife doesn’t understand me.” The 
equality of the sexes and democracy in 
the home have brought about a deeper 
understanding of husbands and wives, 
parents and children. And it was unani- 


mously agreed that the community is 
better off without the snobbery, the 
“keeping up with the Jones,” the racial 
restrictions and the class distinctions of 
a hundred years earlier. Thursday the 
President of one of our Boston Alliances, 
a beautiful Negro woman, graduate of 
Wellesley, mother of four fine children 
and wife of a Vice-President of the First 
National Bank, compared her lot with 
that of her great-grandmother in 1950. 
A psychiatrist indicated how much more 
mental health there is in brotherhood 
than in the segregation, the stereotyped 
thoughts and feelings, the racism of a 
hundred years ago. A delegate who 
serves as a us Supreme Court Justice, the 
tenth woman to occupy that office, de- 
scribed the growth of the civil liberties of 
Americans, and a delegate from Africa 
told the group how much this had meant 
in promoting, in India and Africa, under- 
standing and affection for America. 

Let me stop my fantasy and venture 
to interpret it a bit. 


I believe we are “in for it” as regards 
the American-Soviet tension. Only a new 
Russian government can bring peace to 
the world, the Politburo never. Peace 
will require Americans also to wake up to 
their new world responsibilities, an 
awakening of which there are few signs 
to be seen anywhere in the usa in this 
summer of 1948. I am convinced, on the 
other hand, that the terrors of atomic 
warfare are greatly exaggerated when it 
is suggested that our civilization is on 
the brink of total destruction. The dan- 
ger is perhaps more real in the event of 
biological warfare, but I rather think that 
Nature—of which reason is certainly a 
part, but only a part—will discover a wav 
to preserve us from it. There is, at all 
events, no wav out of the present Ameri- 
can-Soviet dilemma which immediatelv 
satisfies the moral mind. I have ventured 
to get us out by a tour de force, a costly 
one, meaning thereby to suggest that we 
have not yet left behind the era of blood, 
sweat and tears. 

Our immediate tragedy is deepened 
by what lies on the further side of it— 
deepened and darkened, and yet perhaps 
nearly resolved and certainly illumined, 
as we suffer and travail for the great age 
that is waiting to be born. It must be a 
democratic world, East and West, in the 
Soviet Union and in the usa (where 
democracy is only relatively more se- 
curely established). Regional federa- 
tions will be (are) our first move toward 
true world order. World community, 
economically, socially and culturally, will 
precede world government. Atomic war- 
fare will break down all resistances to 
general disarmament. This, with a vital 
sense and practice of world community, 
will make world government inevitable. 
The pacification of mankind will release 
boundless moral, spiritual and physical 
energies for creative living. I am cer- 
tain that I have not overdrawn the joys 
that await mankind once it has learned 
the things that belong to its peace! 
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A book to live with.... | : 
CHANNING: DAY BY DAY 


For the first time in a generation the most treasured quotations from 
the teachings of William Ellery Channing are presented in a single 
volume. Samuel Taylor Coleridge called Channing “the very rarest 
_ character” he had known; and Van Wyck Brooks characterized him as 
» ‘the impassioned little saint with the burning heart, whose intellect was 
ye conscience of New England . . . the father of half the reforms that 
racterized the Boston of his age.” 


EDITED & WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


JOSE CHAPIRO 


. .. Here are Channing’s ‘living and life-giving’ convictions 
and hopes. . . . Here are some of the wisest words ever 
spoken about the relations of employers and employees, 
about the vexed problems of education, about the prevention 
of crime and the treatment of delinquents, about taxation 
and tariffs and economic instabilities, about the causes of 
war and the-way to international understanding and good 
will. . . . Here is a work bravely undertaken, diligently 
and thoroughly pursued, brilliantly consummated. All lovers 
of truth and right are indebted to the editor and the pub- 
lisher of this noteworthy and handsome volume.” 


FROM FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN, MINISTER EMERITUS, 
FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA: 


“Mr. Chapiro’s brilliant essay and the Anthology constitute 
a remarkable book which will have a profound influence 
wherever is it read.” 


FROM JAY WILLIAM HUDSON, FORMER CHIEF OFFICER, 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION: 


“... the gist of the best thought of that ‘impassioned. little 
sain’ who was greater in spiritual stature than most of the 
saints. A marvel to me is the superlative format.” 


what others say about Channing: Day by Day: 


“FROM DR. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, MINISTER-EMERITUS OF THE ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH (CHANNING’S OWN PULPIT): 

“We sometimes hear the cry, ‘Back to Channing.’ That is an impossible procedure. 
It must be ‘Forward to Channing.’ The prophet and seer who died more than a hun- 
dred years ago is still out ahead of us. The conclusions set forth in this anthology are 
as pertinent today as they were when they were spoken. They are not dated. They 
deal with the world of tomorrow. . 


. . The many-sided Channing is well represented. 


FROM E. G. LEE, EDITOR, THE INQUIRER, LONDON: 


“It is a marvelous effort. The compiler and the publisher 
have given something permanent to the literature of its 


kind.” 


FROM REV. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, MINISTER OF 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, BOSTON: 


“In Channing: Day by Day is to be found a most in- 
spiring and useful distillation of the preaching and teach- 
ing of him who was called ‘a man like a Hellene, a citizen 
like a Roman, and a Christian like an apostle.’ Luminous 
in this book are faith and moral insights and affirmation, 
for this time and for all times. The editor has organized 
his material both with understanding and effectiveness. The 
volume, written for daily devotions and for philosophic 
study, is worthy of its great subject.” 


Note: Channing: Day by Day has been produced as one 
of the finest examples of the bookmaker’s art, and no ex- 
pense has been spared to create a deluxe volume of lasting 
value: the book is reinforced with head and tail bands: 
stamped in genuine gold; stained top; extra-length cloth 
binding—it is really a book to live with. 


SAVE $1 BY ORDERING NOW—SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE UNTIL OCT. 31 


Special five-day examination offer 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Please send me 


copies of CHANNING: DAY BY DAY for five days’ free examination, at the pre-publication 


price of $4. I understand that | may return it within five days if the volume does not live up to my expectations. 


I enclose 


